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COLLECE OF ORCANISTS, 


95, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


February 5th, at 8 p.m.—Herr Emm Benyxr on “ Photographs 
of the Throat while Singing,” with illustrations. 

This Lecture will be delivered by special arrangement at the 
Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 
March 4th, at 8 p.m., at the College, W. pz Mansy Sgxatson, 

Esq., will read a Paper on ‘‘ Choir Training.” 
April 5th, at 8 p.m., at the Neumeyer Hall, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, F. J. Sawyer Esq., Mus. Doc., will read a@ Paper on 
‘‘ Organists and Organ Writers of the Nineteenth Cen tury.” 
E. H. TURPIN, 


Hon. Secretary. 


Now Ready. Second Edition with 50 Original illustrations 
consisting of Woodcuts and Photographs. 
Price lis. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakcrs. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 

Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 

AND 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Lecturer on Vocal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





INTER GARDENS, BLACKPOOL. Musical Con. 
ductor wanted for orchestra of thirty-six performers. Must be thorouchly 
competent aud experienced. The vacancy is caused by Mr. Riviere’s appoint- 
ment at tbe Alhambra, London, Mr. Riviere having conducted the grand 
orchestra at the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, for the last three seasons. The 
season for grand orchestra is nine weeks from July 14th. Address, Mr. Morgan, 
general manager, stating full particularsas to capabilities, experience, references, 
and salary required. Also wanted instrumentalists in all-Branches for about 
wns waste oom Jone 2nd ; and in grand orchestra for nine weeks only from 
uly 14th. : 
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™ LETTER-NOTE 


Combining the advantages of 

Tonic Sol-fa with the ager ot. VOCALIST, 
Songs, duets, trios, etc., very suitable for Schools, Colleges 
and Private Families. Specimens, from 1 to 12 Nos., post 
free 3d. each; and, until the withdrawal of this adver- 
tisement, 1d each to Teachers enclosing their card to 
J. Adley & Co. 


THE CHORAL GUIDE, ‘ie'fetccrnote Method, 
In two parts, 3d. each. 


London: J. a, * Co., 26c, Cornwall Road, Finsbury 
Park, N,, and F, Pitman 20, Paternoster Row, E.Cv—. 
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MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, PADUA, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 


Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


* 
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0RO'S PIANOS 


V TFORCAS 

ORIS> PER NONT . } > 

SECUND-HAN $3 YEAR YSTEM 
FREE OF 


PIANOS EXCKANCCD I All 2S AA ca a ae 
42 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON WC 





'7ITHER and VIOLIN. Lessons on these 
4 pleasing and fashionable instruments either at home 
or Pupil’s residence, by H. Henke, 36, Oxford Steet. 
Terms moderate. (Schools attended). lostruments and 
books supplied. Strings at 3d. each. (Postage extra). 











\HE “PERFECT” HYDRAULIC ENGINE 
for supplying Wind to Church, Chamber, American Organs, 
and Pedal Harmoniums, from the largest to the smallest made. 

Manufactured with all the latest improvements by J. T. 
Blennerhasset, are compact, effective, and cheap; they are made 
of gun metal, and will work for years, entirely superseding hand 
blowing, and require only a very small amount of attention to keep 
in the most perfectly reliable condition. Mr. Blennerhasset hax 
fitted them to numerous Instruments up to Four-Manuals, ard 
can give numerous references. 

May be seen ‘every day at the ‘ Royal Aquarium,” where they 
supply the Large Organ, by Jones of Fulham, during the Recitals 
and Concerts. 

Estimates for the Engines, separately or for fixing, and all 
necessary work supplied free. 

Call and see it at work at Mr. Blennerhasset's Studio supplying 
his Three-Manual Practice Organ, pronounced by competent 
judges to be the most unique in the Metropolis ; and where in a 
comfortably appointed apartment you can practice for an hour for 
one Shilling, together with the privilege of using an extensive 
library of music. Note the Address :— 


J. F. BLENNERHASSET, 
1a, VERNON STREET, PENTONVILLE, LONDON, W.C. 
Two minutes’ walk to the right from the King’s Cross Metropul:tan 
Railway Station. 
c 








Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise see page 21. Is f5 : 
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With which is Incorporated “EDUCATION ”—Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


\ ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 
d Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, 302, Great Cheetham 
Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


588 gutta JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS; 
4 CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 


Y poor CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
l WEST (Contralto) er acomplete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
tainments. Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
1 Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad 
Concerts—37, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


\ ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
A and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &e. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 


-_ BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con 


certs, 32, Hunter's Lane, Birmingham, 


“IGNORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
h doupa at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. 


R.-.W.DAWBARN, Low Comedianand Character Ac'or 
\ Engayed for the new play © Claudian,” Royal Princess's Theatre, Every 
Evening At liberty for Matinées, Offers invited for 1885. Address as above, 
or, 64, St. John’s Park, N. 


JANTED A BOY as leading Chorister, attendance 
W required on Friday evenings for prac tice. Sunday morning and evening 
eervice, Apply by letter, stating qualification and terms, to F.C. 
Lodge Snaresbrook, 


rho SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

| tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


TIOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch. Five first 

gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent tree for thirteen 

stamps. Dean's Music W arehouse, 77, City Road, London, KE.C. Established 
1848, Price Lists sent free. 


YREATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 
4 ‘the Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s, 6d. Reduced price. 3s. 6d, w. REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ae OF MUSIC. BooksI,II,andIII. By LOUISA 
GIBSON First Book, Revised (not catechetical) Popular Edition. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: WEEKES & Co; NOVELLO & Co, 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Ss Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Music al Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Kerlin, Haoaburg, Paris, Vienna, aud Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxtord-stieet. Lon on. W. 


| VANHOE, Marche Heroique by Alfred J. Dye.—Performed 

with great success at the Promenade Concerts and by the Band of the 
Coldstream Guards, Vianoforte solo, 48.—Londou: NOVELLO & CO., 1, Berners 
Street, W., and all Music-sellers. 


New Songs by Alfred J. Dye. 


Ts KING OF THE NIGHT. (Words by Barry Corn- 
wall.) Sung with great success by Mr. Egbert Roberts and Mr. H. 
Prenton. Price 4s, 


jJICKLE MOLLIE, for Tenor. (Words from Century). 
Sune with great applause by Mr. Arthur Davey. Price 4s,—London: 
NOVELL) & CO, 1, Berners Street, W., and all Music-sellers. 


COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


rmMAE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Kemarks on the Principles of Fingering Seales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
Seconp Eprrion Improvep. Folio, in wrapper (12 pages). Specimen Copy, 1s, 
By post, 13. stamps 
LONDON: 


Hill, Gwynne 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Used at J'rinity College, London. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 
Wirn Questions aNp Vocan Exercises. 
Prick One Suiuirna. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. _ 


HORN’S NEW PATENT REGULATING DIGITORIUM. 


—————y JYRONOUNCED by the Musical Pro- 
-- ae oo tession the Best Instrument for 
-- —7-| finger practice, Used at the National 


Training School for Music, Trinity College 
London, The Royal Normal College, Nor- 
wood, and the chief music colleges in the 
kingdom, 

The novel features of this instrument 
are :—Ist. A means of regulating the re- 
sistance of the keys; Jud. A means of 
regulating the d+pth of touch ; 8rd. An 
Index showing the progress me ude. 

Recommended by Sir Michael Costa, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr, Franklin Taylor, and other eminent Professors. 

HORN & SON, Patentees and Sole ‘Manufacturers, 172, Strand, London ; 
Ma:ufactory, Croydon, 











CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 

‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer AND Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 


PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 





Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 8 Stops oe « from 3 0 Oper quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. a eee a 


No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7Stops ,, 738? we 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do, Mw» 9 1212 0 ,, »” 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 65 Stops = [Tee «w@ ” 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. * 7 8 «© ” 
No. 2. me Se £24k ww oe SS SS 
No. 3. De. De 8 » ~~ See S 
No. 4. Do. Do. 2 Menuale. 18 Stone ~ 3413 0 ,, - 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


J. B, ‘CRAMER & CO., 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for aLL EXTREME cLIMATES, and carefully prepated 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSRCTS. 





PIANOFORTES _... oie «. 655 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... -. B85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcuttay 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 


J. B. CRAMER & C0,, 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
Asp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. | that friend was Franz Liszt. 


By GEORGE T. FERRIS. 





Franz Liszt. 

In a letter from Berlioz to Liszt, the writer gives 
us a vivid idea of the great virtuoso’s playing and its 
effects. Berlioz is complaining of the difficulties 
which hamper the giving of orchestral concerts. After 
rehearsing his mishaps, he says: ‘“ After all, of what 
use is such information to you? You can say with 
confidence, changing the mot of Louis XIV., ‘ “ L’or- 
chestre, c'est mot; le chaur, c'est moi; le chef c'est 
encore moi.” My pianoforte sings, dreams, explodes, 
resounds ; it defies the flight of the most skilful forms ; 
it has, like the orchestra, its brazen harmonies ; like 
it, and without the least preparation, it can give to the 
evening breeze its cloud of fairy chords and vague 
melodies. I need neither theatre, nor box scene, nor 
much staging. I have not to tire myself out at long 
rehearsals. I want neither a hundred, fifty, nor 
twenty players. I do not even need any music. A 
grand hall, a grand pianoforte, and I am master of a 
grand audience. I show myself and am applauded; 
my memory awakens, dazzling fantasies grow beneath 
my fingers. Enthusiastic acclamations answer them. 
I sing Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” or Beethoven's 
‘* Adelaida”’ on the piano, and all hearts tend towards 
me, all breasts hold their breath . . . . Then come 
luminous bombs, the banquet of this grand firework, 
and the cries of the public, and the flowers and the 
crowns that rain around the priest of harmony, 
shuddering on his tripod; and the young beauties, 
who, all in tears, in their divine confusion kiss the 
hem of his cloak ; and the sincere homage drawn from 
serious minds and the feverish applause torn from 
many ; the lofty brows that bow down, and the narrow 
hearts marvelling to find themselves expanding’... . 
It is a dream, one of those golden dreams one has 
when one is called Liszt or Paganini.” 

That such a man as this, brilliant in wit, extravagant 
in habit and opinion, courted for his personal fas- 
cination by every one greatest in rank and choicest 
in intellect from his prodigious youth to his ripe 
manhood, should suddenly cease from display at the 
moment when his popularity was at its highest, when 
no rival was in being, is a remarkable trait in Dr. 
Franz Liszt’s remarkable life. But this he did in 
1849, by settling in Weimar as conductor of the court 
theatre, his age then being thirty-eight years. 

V. 

Liszt closed his career as a virtuoso, and accepted 
a permanent engagement at Weimar with the distinct 
purpose of becoming identified with the new school of 
music which was beginning to express itself so 
remarkably through Richard Wagner. His new 
position enabled him to bring works before the world 
which would otherwise have had but little chance of 
seeing the light of day, and he rapidly produced at 
brief intervals eleven works, either for the first time, 
or else revived from what had seemed a dead failure. 
Among these works were “ Lohengrin,” ‘ Rienzi,” 
and “ Tannhiiuser” by Wagner, “ Benvenuto Cellini” 
by Berlioz, and Schumann's ‘‘ Genoveva,” and music 
to Byron’s “ Manfred.” Liszt’s new departure and 
the extraordinary band of artists he drew around him 
attracted the attention of the world of music, and 
Weimar bécame a great musical centre even as in 
the days of Goethe it had been a visiting shrine for the 
literary pilgrims of Europe. Thus a nucleus of bold 
and enthusiastic musicians was formed whose mission 
it was to preach the gospel of the new musical faith. 

Richard Wagner says that, after the revolution of 
1849, when he was compelled to fly for his life, he 
was thoroughly disheartened as an artist, and that all 
thought of musical creativeness was dead within him. 
From this stagnation he was rescued by a friend, and 
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Let us tell the story in 
Wagner's own words: 

‘I met Liszt for the first time during my earliest 
stay in Paris, at a period when I had renounced the 
hope, nay, even a wish of a Paris reputation, and, 
indeed, was in a state of internal revolt against the 
artistic life which I found there. At our meeting he 
struck meas the most perfect contrast to my own 
being and situation. In this world into which it had 
been my desire to fly from my narrow circumstances, 
Liszt had grown up from his earliest age so as to be 
the object of general love and admiration ata time 
when I was repulsed by general coldness and want of 
sympathy. In consequence, I looked upon him with 
suspicion. I had no opportunity of disclosing my 
being and working to him, and therefore the reception 
I met with on his part was of a superficial kind, as 
was indeed natural in a man to whom every day the 
most divergent impressions claimed access. But I 
was not in a mood to look with unprejudiced eyes for 
the natural cause of this behaviour, which, though 
friendly and obliging in itself, could not but wound me 
in the then state of my mind. I never repeated my 
first call on Liszt; and, without knowing or even 
wishing to know him, I was prone to look on him as 
strange and adverse to my nature. My repeated 
expression of this feeling was afterwards told to him 
just at the time when my ‘ Rienzi’ at Dresden was 
attracting general attention. He was surprised to 
find himself misunderstood with such violence by a 
man whom he had scarcely known, and whose ac- 
quaintance now seemed not without value to him. I 
am still moved when I think of the repeated and eager 
attempts he made to change my opinion of him even 
before he knew any of my works. He acted not from 
any artistic sympathy, but led by the purely human 
wish of discontinuing a casual disharmony between 
himself and another being; perhaps he also felt an 
infinitely tender misgiving of having really hurt me 
unconsciously. He who knows the selfishness and 
terrible insensibility of our social life, and especially 
of the relations of modern artists to each other, can 
not but be struck with wonder, nay, delight, with the 
treatment I received from this remarkable man... . 
At Weimar I saw him for the last time when I was 
resting for a few days in Thuringia, uncertain whether 
the threatening persecution would compel me to 
continue my flight from Germany. The very day 
when my personal danger became a certainty, I saw 
Liszt conducting a rehearsal of my ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ and 
was astonished at recognizing my second self in his 
achievement. What I had felt in inventing this music, 
he felt in performing it ; what I had wanted to express 
in writing it down, he expressed in making it sound, 
Strange to say, through the love of this rarest friend, 
I gained, at the very moment of becoming homeless, 
a real home for my art which I had hitherto longed 
for and sought for in the wrong place. .. . At the end 
of my last stay in Paris, when, ill, miserable, and 
despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell 
on the score of my ‘ Lohengrin,’ which I had totally 
forgotten. Suddenly I felt something like compassion 
that this music should never sound from off the death- 
pale paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt; the answer 
was that preparation was being made for the per- 
formance on the grandest scale which the limited 
means of Weimar permitted. Everything that man 
or circumstances could do was done to make the work 
understood. ... Errors and misconceptions impeded 
the desired success. What was to be done to supply 
what was wanted so as to further the true under- 
standing on all sides and, with it, the ultimate 
success of the work? Liszt saw it at once, and did 


it. He gave to the public his own impression of the 

work in a manner, the convincing eloquence and 

overpowering efficacy of which remain unequalled, 
Cc 2 
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Success was his reward, and with this success he now 
approaches me, saying, ‘ Behold, we have come so far! 
Now create us a new work that we may go still farther.’” 

Liszt remained at Weimar for ten years, when 
he resigned his place on account of certain narrow 
jealousies and opposition offered to his plans. Since 
1859 he has lived at Weimar, Pesth, and Rome, 
always the centre of a circle of pupils and admirers, 
and, though no longer occupying an active place in 
the world, full of unselfish devotion to the true 
interests of music and musicians. In 1868 he took 
minor orders in the Roman priesthood. Since his 
early youth, Liszt had been the subject of strong 
paroxysms of religious feeling, which more than once 
had nearly carried him into monastic life, and thus 
his brilliant career would have been lost to the world 
and to art. After he had gained every reward that 
can be lavished on genius, and tasted to the very 
dregs the wine of human happiness, so far as that can 
come of a splendid prosperity and the adoration of the 
musical world for nearly half a century, a sudden revul- 
sion seems to have recalled again to the surface that 
profound religious passion which the glory and plea- 
sure of his busy life had never entirely suppressed. It 
was by no means astonishing tothose who knew Liszt's 
life best that he should have taken holy orders. 

Abbe Liszt lives a portion of each year with the 
Prince-Cardinal Héhenlohe, in the well-known Villa 
d’Ieste, near Rome, a chateau with whose history 
much romance is interwoven. He is said to be very 
zealous in his religious devotions, and to spend much 
time in reading and composing. He rarely touches 
the piano, unless inspired by the presence of visitors 
whom he thoroughly likes, and even in such cases less 
for his own pleasure than for the gratification of his 
friends. Even his intimate friends would hardly ven- 
ture to ask Liszt to play. His summer months are 
divided between Pesth and Weimar, where his advent 
always makes a glad commotion among the artistic 
circles of these respective cities. Of the various 
pupils who have been formed by Liszt, Hans von 
Biilow, who married his daughter Cosima, is the most 
distinguished, and shares with Rubinstein the honour 
of being the first of European pianists, now that Liszt 
has for so long a time withdrawn himself from the 
field of competition. 

VI. 

Liszt has been a very industrious and prolific writer, 
his works numbering thirty-one compositions for the 
orchestra; seven for the pianoforte and orchestra ; 
two for piano and violin ; nine for the organ ; thirteen 
masses, psalms, and other sacred music; two 
oratorios ; fifteen cantatas and chorals; sixty-three 
songs ; andone hundred and seventy-nine works for the 
pianoforte proper. The bulk of these compositions, 
the most important of them at least, were produced in 
the first forty years of his life, and testify to enormous 
energy and capacity for work, as they came into being 
during his active period as a virtuoso. In addition to 
his musical works, Liszt had shown distinguished 
talent in letters, and his articles and pamphlets, notably 
the monographs on Robert Franz, Chopin, and the 
Music of the Gypsies, indicate that, had he not chosen 
to devote himself to music, he might have made 
himself an enviable name in literature. 

Perhaps no better characterization of Liszt could be 
made than to call him the musical Victor Hugo of his 
age. In both these great men we find the same rest- 
less and burning imagination, a quickness of 
sensibility easily aroused to vehemence, a continual 
reaching forward towards the new and untried and 
impatience of the old, the same great versatility, the 
same unequalled command of all the resources of their 
respective crafts, and, until within the last twenty 
years, the same ceaseless fecundity. Of Liszt as a 
player it is not necessary to speak further. Suffice it 





that he is acknowledged to have been, while pursuing 
the path of the virtuoso, not only great, but the greatest 
in the records of art, with the possible exception of 
Paganini. To the possession of a technique which 
united all the best qualities of other players, carrying 
each a step further, he added a powerful and passion- 
ate imagination which illuminated the work before him. 
Wagner wrote of him: “ He who has had frequent 
opportunities, particularly in a friendly circle, of hear- 
ing Liszt play, for instance, Beethoven, must have 
understood that this was not mere reproduction, but 
production. ‘The actual point of division between 
these two things is not so easily determined as most 
people believe, but so much I have ascertained with- 
out a doubt, that in order to reproduce Beethoven, 
one must produce with him.” It was this quality 
which made Liszt such a vital interpreter of other com- 
posers, as well as such a brilliant performer of his own 
works. As a composer forthe piano Franz Liszt has 
been accused of sacrificing substantial charm of mo- 
tive for the creation of the most gigantic technical 
difficulties, designed for the display of his own skill. 
This charge is best answered by a study of his trans- 
criptions of songs and symphonies, which, difficult in 
an extreme degree, are yet rich in no less excess with 
musical thought and fullness of musical colour. He 
transcribed the ** Etudes ” of Paganini, it is true, as a 
sort of tour de force, and no one has dared to attempt 
them in the concert-room but himself; but for the 
most part Liszts pianoforte writings are full of sub- 
stance in their being as well as splendid elaboration 
in their form. This holds good no less of the 
purely original compositions, like the concertos and 
‘‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises,” than of the transcriptions 
and paraphrases of the Lied, the opera, and symphony. 

As acomposer for the orchestra Liszt has spent the 
ripest period of his life, and attained a deservedly high 
rank. His symphonies belong to what has been called, 
for want of a better name, ‘‘ programme music,” or 
music which needs the key of the story or legend to 
explain and justify the composition. This classifica- 
tion may yet be very misleading. Liszt does not, like 
Berlioz, refer every feature of the music to a distinct 
event, emotion, or dramatic situation, but concerns 
himself chiefly with the pictorial or symbolic bearings 
of his subject. For example the ‘‘ Mazeppa” sym- 
phony, based on Victor Hugo’s poem, gets its signi- 
ficance, not in view of its description of Mazeppa’s 
peril and rescue, but because this famous ride becomes 
the symbol of man: “ Lié vivant sur la croupe fatale, 
Genie, ardent Coursier.” The spiritual life of this 
thought burns with subtle suggestions throughout 
the whole symphony. 

Liszt has not been merely a devoted adherent of the 
‘“‘ Music of the future ” as expressed in operatic form, 
but he has embodied his belief in the close alliance of 
poetry and music in his symphonies and transcriptions 
of songs. Anything more pictorial, vivid, descriptive, 
and passionate can not easily be fancied. It is proper 
also to say in passing that the composer shows a com- 
mand over the resources of the orchestra similar to 
his mastery of the piano, though at times a tendency 
to violent and strident effects offends the ear. Franz 
Liszt, take him for all in all, must be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable men of the last half century, 
a personality so stalwart, picturesque, and massive 
as to be not only a landmark in music, but an impos- 
ing figure to those not especially characterized by 
their musical sympathies. His influence on his art 
has been deep and widespread ; his connection with 
some of the most important movements of the last 
two generations well marked; and his individuality 
a fact of commanding force in the art circles of nearly 
every country of Europe, where art bears any vital 
connection with social and public life. 

THE END. 
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SIR G. A. MACFARREN’S ANALYSIS 
OF 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 
' Revised to date by the Author. 





(Commenced in December.) 


The commencement of the Second Part will be 
recognized by another recurrence of the initial phrase, 
which now assumes a somewhat different character, 
from the important difference of its contrapuntal treat- 
ment. Here, then, begins the elaboration of the ideas 
presented in the First Part. but the imagination of the 
composer is so paramount throughout as to disguise 
all appearance of labour in the spontaneous effect of 
impulsive production. The theme subsequently as- 
signed to thechorus, with which the work opens, isa 
prominent feature throughout this eminently interest- 
ing portion of the composition, always surprising and 
equally delighting us by the novel and unexpected 
manner of its introduction. It is again and again 
relieved by the lovely melody with which the second 
subject begins, with its truly loving expression ; and 
this breaks upon us, in one situation particularly, 
with a beauty of effect that has scarcely a parallel— 
I mean where the gradual dying away of the orchestra 
in responsive iterations of a fragment of the initial 
phrase, leaves only the clarionet sustaining some truly 
pathetic notes in the lowest part of its compass, and 
its exquisite pathos, the single mournful expression 
throughout the movement, dissolves in the smiling 
geniality of the heavenly strain thus felicitously intro- 
duced. ° 

The recapitulation of the First Part is introduced 
with electrifying effect by the fourfold repetition of a 
somewhat rare and very powerful harmony, to which 
a long crescendo has been the irresistibly exciting 
climax. The now familiar ideas are then brought 
before us with such variety of treatment as imparts 
to them even yet a new interest; and the Coda, 
which commences like the Second Part, re-inforces 
with ever-growing fervour the summons to universal 
nature to join in the song of praise. This forms a 
grand and very gradual climax, which leads up to the 
resumption of the majestic tempo of the Introduction, 
when the initial phrase is again given in its unisonous 
simplicity ; and so the movement ‘concludes, asitopens, 
‘ with the noble dignity of its chief theme yet enhanced 
by the opposition of its original broad simplicity to the 
effect of the complicate elaborations of which it has 
been made the theme. 

Some critics demur to the quickened speed at which 
this subject is given throughout the Allegro, as sub- 
stituting triviality for. the majestic character of its first 
announcement. To meet this objection, let the dif- 
ferent condition be regarded of a person in a course of 
perturbed excitement from that of one who is absorbed 
in contemplation; in the latter instance the feelings 
may be calm in their solemn gravity, whereas in the 
former, though the same thought underlie the whole, 
the expression of such thought will be qualified by the 
prevailing agitation of mood, and the return to 
quietude will ‘induce a renewal of the previous feeling. 
Technically, the resumption of the slower tempo gives 
by contrast a greater dignity to the idea than it would 
have had if it had been heard throughout in notes of 
the same length, and the imposing effect of this 
peroration far more than atones for any supposed 
lessening of importance in the varied presentation 
of the subject. 

It is not quite peculiar to Mendelssohn to connect 
the movements of a grand instrumental work. C. P, 
E. Bach has left a symphony wherein all the move- 
ments are joined ; the same is the case in two of the 
early symphonies of Mozart; Beethoven has joined 





two, if not all of the movements, in the C minor and 
Pastoral Symphonies, and in several of his chamber 
works; and Schumann has adopted the principle. 
We have in the present work an admirable example of 
his obvious design to in¢rease the effect of unity in the 
several divisions of a composition, and so to aggrandise 
the character of the whole. The few notes in the 
styles of recitative, for the clarionet, form an. osten- 
sible link between the first and principal movement, 
and the one which succeeds it, leading us, by gentle 
gradation, from the feeling of devout gladness which 
marks the former, to the expression of worldly thoughts 
of worldly passion which distinguish that which is to 
come. The unity of feeling which pervades the entire 
work is the less definite but more important chain of 
connection between its several portions, and of this it 
will be to treat as occasion may prompt. 


Allegretto agitato. 


This movement is, more or less, analagous with 
the Scherzo and Trio of the majority of instrumental 
works,—a class of composition in which Mendelssohn 
pre-eminently excelled, and to which he has given 
more variety and more importance both of form and 
of expression than any other master. It is character- 
ized by a loftier sentiment and a more serious earnest- 
ness than, perhaps, in any other example of the same 
description of movement ; but while it is distinguished 
by these individualities, itis, by many general essen- 
tials, still identified with its class. 

What we may regard as the Scherzo (I use the 
term purely in its technical meaning for the sake of 
assisting those who are familiar with it as a musical 
definition to comprehend the structure of the present 
movement),—the Scherzo is an epitome of the form 
which is enbodied in proportions of almost unequalled 
grandeur in the foregoing Allegro. It is one con- 
tinuous stream of song, divided, in alternate phrases, 
between a combination of bowed and one of wind in- 
struments: the exquisite dialogue consists at first of 
complete rhythmical periods for each, but its re- 
sponses are brought closer together as the movement 
proceeds. Unbroken as is the flow of this passionate 
melody, its several ideas are sufficiently distinct for 
us to signalize the principal features in the plan, as, 
for example, the chief subject will be recognised by 
this — phrase :— 
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and the second subject, however it may seem to grow 
out of the other, is a distinct train of thought begin- 
ning— 
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The First Part (according to the general practice, from 
which the first movement of the present work is an 
exception) is repeated,—an arrangement that serves 
to impress the ideas upon our attention, and thus 
enables us the better to trace their development in the 
elaborations of the Second Part. 

What is analogous with the Trio in the usual dis- 
tribution of an instrumental work,—an episodical 
portion of the movement which forms an alternative 
with the Scherzo,—consists of a Choralor Hymn-tune 
for a complete choir of wind instruments, with inter- 
ludes between its several strains composed of frag- 
ments of what I must still distinguish as the Scherzo, 
for the rest ofthe orchestra. This Choral commences 
the same as one of the innumerable collection 
harmonized by Bach, “ Das walt Gott Vater und Gott 
Sohn,”—a hymn of thanksgiving to the Trinity,—but 
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varies from that after the first strain; whether it be 
another tradition of the same tune, or the composition 
of Mendelssohn designedly or accidentally founded 
upon it, 1 am unable to ascertain; the contrapuntists 
who have chosen any of these primitive melodies of 
the Lutheran Church as themes for elaboration, have 
always exercised such apparent discretion as to the 
rhythmical arrangement, even as to the intervals, and 
as to the employment of the whole or only a portion 
of the Choral, that, according to such precedent, the 
former of my suppositions may be correct. It com- 
mences thus :— 
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and the interludes, according to the frequent practice 
in Lutheran Churches, are introduced at each double 
bar. The phrase so prominent throughout the first 
movement, which is subsequently set to the words, 
‘All that have life and breath, sing to the Lord,” is 
introduced in several of the strains as an inner part of 
the harmony, allotted always tothe hautboys and once 
to the clarionets in unison with them, a point of 
scholarship that is only to be detected by very close 
observation of the performance, 


(To be continued.) 
TREATISE ON ACCOMPANIMENT FROM SCORE 
ON THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by ALrrep WHITTINGHAM. 





Cuaprer VIII. 


On the Reproduction of Ancient Orchestral Accom- 
paniments. 

60. The dramatic and religious music of the ancient 
masters present few difficulties of execution; as the 
orchestration is so simple. ‘The principal merit of the 
accompanist is exactness. I use this word in the 
utmost fulness of its meaning. 

l'requently the accompaniment of this kind of music 
is only written in two parts. At the present time this 
appears thin and ineffective, but this defect itself is 
characteristic of these compositions ; and it is neces- 
sary above all things to preserve the characteristics of 
each epoch. <A great error would be committed if 
anyone fancied that this old music could be enriched by 
filling up the harmony of the chords, as I have some. 
times heard these scores filled up by accompanists. 
When passages similar to the following occur, they 
should be accompanied as they are written. Ex. 50. 

The oratorios of Handel, and several other compo- 
sitions in which the bass, being figured, indicates an 
obbligato organ part, are exceptions to this rule. 
The orchestration consisting only of two parts, it is 
necessary in this case to fill up the harmony in the 
best manner possible, Ex. 51. 

61. The chief merit in accompanying this music 
consists in the expression given to it, although the 
melodic forms are old. ‘The word expression has two 
different meanings; the first concerns a certain ac- 
centuation, by means of which the impressions of 
grief, pleasure, love, &c., are manifested. This mean- 
ing of the word belongs to all times, it never 
changes, and it is of this that I wish to speak here. 
The other is simply the tradition of certain generally 
received forms, which paint a variety of sentiments, 
more or less rich, subject to changes in fashion. 
Some of these forms had a certain effect when the 
public had a clue to their meaning, but at present 











leave the hearer cold and uninfluenced, because the 
tradition concerning them is lost, and because musi- 
cians know not the mode of execution suited to them. 

A good accompanist should never neglect any of 
the means which tend to augment the effect of the 
music; he should be well acquainted. with all forms 
and all traditions. Those of the older music of which 
I speak here are very simple. They consist, when the 
same phrase is repeated, in executing forte the first 
time, piano the second time in some cases, and to do 
the very opposite in others. This is that which the 
accompanist ought to know, becausc the ancient com- 
posers frequently neglected to indicate these changes, 
as they were at that time generally understood. Ex. 
52. 

Not one of these changes is indicated in the score 
of Pergolesi, but every accompanist acquainted with 
the tradition concerning it will know what to do. 

62. In all airs and duets, the motion of which is 
quick, the custom was to play the symphonies forcibly, 
and upon the entry of the vocal part to soften the 
tone. There is in this method something grand and 
majestic, producing a very fine effect, which the ac- 
companist should not neglect. The following is an 
example of great beauty taken from the cantata, 
‘* Orpheus,” by the same author. Ex. 53. 

63. The recitative in all compositions of this epoch 
is simply accompanied by a figured bass like that of 
the Italian comic operas. The accompanist should 
execute the harmony indicated by the figures, without 
regarding the time, but merely following the singer. 
At the commencement of the recitative, and especially 
where there is any modulation, the notes of the chord 
which indicate the key should be played in arpeggio. 
These arpeggios also, should just in the slightest de- 
gree precede tne singer in order to facilitate his in- 
tonation. Ex. 54. 

64. That species of recitative which is called Free 
recitative (recitatif libre) has remained very nearly 
that which it was in the epoch in which it was in- 
vented ; but another species has since been produced, 
known as the recitative obbligato (recitatif oblige), 
which is accompanied by the orchestra, and inter- 
rupted by symphonies. From the time of Jomelli 
until that of Rossini, this kind of recitative had only 
been employed in the most important scenes of serious 
operas. But the master of Pesaro, in imitation of 
Gluck, and the French composers of his school, has 
introduced the obbligato recitative entirely through 
his Italian serious operas. 

In the recitative obbligato the symphonies are 
played with a measured movement, and the accom- 
panist follows the singer in the other parts. But 
though the symphonies are thus played, the motion is 
accelerated or retarded according to the sentiment 
which they are intended to express. The indications 
of these changes of movement are frequently wanting 
in the scores; the accompanist should supply them 
by his own intelligence, or from the traditions attach- 
ing to them. We shall see farther on that the reci- 
tative of Gluck is, to a greater extent than any other, 
varied by these changes of movement. 

The following is one of the most beautiful models 
of obbligato recitative of the ancient school. It is 
taken from the Allessandro nell’ Indie of Piccini. Ex. 


55+ 
CHAPTER IX. 


On the Modern Style of Accompaniment. 
1. The Operas of Gluck. 

65. Music is capable of an infinity of modifications 
which have all their peculiar beauties and defects. 
Men of genius who originate a style are ordinarily 
dominated by exclusive ideas, and by a conviction 
which is at once the cause of their success and the 
precursor of the oblivion into which their works are 
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destined to fall. They only see one side of their art, 
and concentrate upon this all the faculties of their 
soul and mind ; but by so doing they neglect the other 
sides. Gluck is a striking example of this speciality, 
which is one of the characteristics of genius. Dra- 
matic expression pushed to the extreme limits of 
possibility was the object of his labours. Everything 
which tended to this end, according to his ideas, was 
treated with particular care; everything else he neg- 
lected. But although, as far as purity of harmony is 
concerned, he left much to be desired in his pro- 
ductions, yet as to melody, regularity of phrases, and 
the employment of instruments, his inspirations are 
so imposing, his recitative is so true, his expression 
is so varied, and his orchestral effects have so much 
originality, that he stands in the first rank of dramatic 
composers. 

66. Upon looking at a score of Gluck, it is almost 
impossible to form an idea of the effect which it is 
capable of producing, unless it has previously been 
heard. In the disposition of his voices and instru- 
ments there is an indescribable appearance of lack of 
skill, which strikes one at first; but upon hearing the 
work executed, it is astonishing to find that by this 
apparent awkwardness, effects of the greatest power 
are produced. Thisiis one of this musician's pecu- 
liarities. 

Gluck is also the composer who has most frequently 
employed momentary variations of movement; and 
as he has neglected to indicate these variations in his 
scores, tradition alone has preserved them to the pre- 
sent time. Unfortunately this tradition gets weaker 
from day to day, and at last it will be lost, 
because the répertoire of this great artist is disap- 
pearing little by little from the scene. Nothing will 
then remain but the feeling, more or less delicate, of the 
executants, in order that they may be revived at some 
future time. The impossibility of entering here into 
such details as might preserve them, without passing 
the limits of my work, forces me to confine myself to 
certain general observations. 

67. Until the time of Gluck, composers had but one 
object in view, the melody as a principal part, the 
harmony as accessory ; or the exact opposite, as in 
the school of Bach and Handel. Expression was 
understood, but not that which is known at the present 
time as the music of effect (la musique d’effet). Gluck 
appears to me to have been the first who conceived 
that which we understand by this phrase; his scores 
are, at all events, the oldest in which are to be found 
dispositions of effect, independent of the melody or 
combinations of learned harmony. ‘The difficulties of 
the art of accompaniment upon the pianoforte have 
also greatly increased since the epoch in which he 
wrote his French operas, for he did not deem it neces- 
saay to limit himself to the mere sustaining of the 
voices by a correct execution of a simple harmony, in 
the manner of his predecessors ; thus it is indispen- 
sable that the accompanist should possess good taste, 
capable of choosing the most telling effects, and 
imagining the means of reproducing them properly 
upon the pianoforte. Before Gluck, the best accom- 
panist was he who put himself into the shade; but 
since the revolution which Gluck effected, the accom- 
paniment has become a too important part of the 
general harmony to escape due prominence. I shall 
choose as an example the recitative of the High Priest 
consulting the Oracle, in the first act of Alceste, a 
grand conception, unlike anything which had pre- 
ceded it. The first object of the accompanist should 
be to reproduce as vividly as possible the grandeur 
and majesty of this scene. There is not one single 
unimportant note in all that Gluck has written in this 
admirable recitative; everything ought to be felt; 
everything ought to be expressed; no honour would 
be due to him who. could accompany in a dry and cold 








manner such a scene as this. I shall endeavour to 
show what should be done, in order as nearly as pos- 
sible, to reproduce upon the piano the effect of the 
orchestra; but it should not be forgotten that there is 
one essential which cannot be written: that is the 
sentiment, the soul which animates the note when 
the exponent possesses a highly sensitive organisa- 
tion. I shall, therefore, not be able to give, with all 
my efforts, more than an imperfect idea of the effect 
of this passage to those who cannot supply what is 
wanting by their own feeiing. Ex. 56. 

It is evident that the accompanist should have 
plenty of tact and intelligence, and at the same time, 
great strength of feeling, in order to reproduce upon 
the pianoforte these great effects. Of these qualities 
I cannot give any just idea, either by notes or by 
words; the accompanist must possess them, other- 
wise he lacks that which is most essential. With these 
qualities, it is possible to became a vemarkable 
accompanist; without them it is only possible by 
labour to become an exact accompanist. 

68. It is often by the employment of the most sim- 
ple means that Gluck produces his most beautiful 
effects. For instance, in the scene of [phigenie, in 
which Agamemnon deplores the fate of his daughter, 
there occurs one passage in which the hautboy ex- 
presses by isolated notes the agony of paternal love. 
To look at the score, the hautboy part does not 
appear to be of any great importance; but it is 
necessary that an accompanist should learn to per- 
ceive the power of passages of this kind, when he is 
dealing with the music of a composer who puts aside 
rules and ordinary methods. It is necessary, in fact, 
that he should make an oboe of his piano. The 
passage is as follows. Ex. 57. 

6g. Volumes might be written if I wished to con- 
tinue my analysis of the works of this great artist 
with a view to correct execution, but such is not 
my intention at present. I have simply wished to 
render intelligible all which I understand by the 
phrase, ‘‘ music of effect,” and to indicate to begin- 
ners that which should be the object of their attention 
and of their studies when they undertake to accom- 
pany the operas of a musician, who, for the first time, 
knew how to utilize the resources of the orchestra. 

(To be continued in our next number.) 





Harmony,.—It appears then finally, that the actual basis of harmonic 
music is extremely limited, consisting of concords and their inversions, 
and, at best, not more than a few minor sevenths and major and minor 
ninths; and on this basis the art of modern music is constructed by 
devices and principles which are either intellectually conceived, or are 
the fruit of highly developed musical instinct, which is, according to 
vulgar phrase, * inspired,” and thereby discovers truths at a single leap 
which the rest of the world recognise as evidently the result of so 
complex a generalisation that they are unable to imagine how it was 
done, and therefore apply to it the useful term “inspiration.” But 
in every case if a novelty is sound, it must answer to verification, and 
the verification is to be obtained only by intellectual analysis, which in 
fact may not at first be able to cope with it. Finally everything is 
admissible which is intellectually verifiable, and what is admissible is so 
relatively only, For instance, in the large majority of cases the 
simultaneous occurrence of all the diatonic notes of the scale, would be 
quite inadmissible, but composers have shown how it can be done, and 
there is no reason why some other composer should not show how all 
the chromatic notes can be added also ; and if the principles by which 
he arrived at the combination stand the ultimate test of analysis, 
musicians must bow and acknowledge his right to the combination. 
The history of harmony is the history of ever increasing richness of 
combination, from the use, first, of simple consonances, then of 
consonances superimposed on one another, which we call .common 
chords, and of a few simple discords simply contrived ; then a system 
of classification of these concords and discords by key relationship, 
which enables some of them to be used with greater freedom than 
formerly ; then of the use of combinations which were specially 
familiar as analogues to essential chords; then of enlargement of the 
bounds of the keys, so that a greater number and variety of chords 
could be used in relation to one another, and finally of the recognition 
of the principle that harmony is the result of combined melodies, 
through the treatment of the progressions of which the limits ot 
combination becomes practically coextensive with the number of notes 
in the mnsical system.—C, Huhert H. Parry, in Grove's Dictionary 
of Mus and Musicians, 
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“FORGIVE ME,” Prize Song Competition. 


Additional mottos received: 

Veemig, Semibreve, Vergisse mich, Versuch, 
Incola Mercia, Franco, Semplice, Dulce Domum, 
Eesca, Forget and Forgive, It’s too late, Aneurin, 
A Wandering Minstrel, Trombone, Nachtigall, 
Liebslied, Ashfield, Gerard Eliassoen, Truth, Pan- 
dora’s Box, Damon, Forget-me-not, Fortiter in re, 
Love and Gold, Carita, Duo, Stella, Where the bee 
sucks, Bona fide, Ccelestia Carmina, Palmam qui 
meruit ferat, Comam ran Gaidhel, (motto bearing no 
address), 
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“ONE DAY,” Prize Song Competition. 


Mottos received : 

Semibreve, Cold Waltham, Prawn, Romany, 
Mervyn, Yea, Don, Emmeline, Will he come, 
Ocean Child, All round the clock, Sappho, Constan- 
tinople, Miss Meadows, Cornet, Purr, Chelsea, 
Sperans, Midian, Lieblich gedacht, Zolian, Hopeful, 
True blue, Dum spiro spero, Carlos, Palma non sine 
pulvere, 


“SUN OF MY SOUL,” Prize Hymn Tune 
Competition. 


Additional mottos received : 
Malchishna, Forward, Deva, Horae vespertinae, 
Contra gamba, Nil desperandum, Spes ultra. 


“ NEARER MY GOD TO THEE,” Prize Hymn 
Tune Competition. 
Mottos received: 

Worrah, Een though it be across, Fiat justitia, Ruat 
ceelum, Dulciana, 1L.B.B., Kenric, Bella, Fasolla, 
Il va bien, Strive on, Peccavi, Isabel, Pax, Brema, 
Lasos, Chapel Royal boy, Eton, Sandown, Dolce, 
Diapason, Claraphone, Florestan, Dolce e utile, 
St. Tuduo, Bourne, Tempus fugit, Competere volo, 
Cissbury, Ecce Homo, Esperance en Dieu, Piu Vicino, 
Pieux quoique preux, Deus est qui regit omnia, In 
omnia paratus, Pensee a bien, St. Germain. 

Full particulars in fanuary issue. 


“SON OF MY SOUL,” Prize Hymn Tune. 

First Prize awarded to the tune bearing the motto 
‘“ Eccles,” composed by W. Lockett, Manchester. 
Second Prize to ‘ Ursuline,” composed by Julius 
Arscott, Guernsey. ‘Third Prize to ‘* Perseverando,” 
composed by J. E. Smith, Higham Ferrers. The 
following are highly commended and will be published 
with the prize tunes:—Virgo, Palmam qui meruit 
ferat, St. Saviour’s, Meldreth, Malchishna, Patience, 
The Eagle. 


“THE MINER AND HIS BOY,” Prize Song. 
Worps BY WEATHERLY. 

The prize is awarded to the composition bearing 
the motto * Accrington,” composed by G. H. New- 
combe, Warrington. The following are commended: 
—Resurgans, Iolanthe, In Paradiso, Delta, Larghetti. 





»*» The compositions sent in are hardly up to the pre, 
vious standard of merit. 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Words (Short 
Poems) for Setting to Music. The First 
Prize will be £1 ls., Second Prize 10s. 6d., 
Third Prize 10s.6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed,are as follows :— 


1. Descriptive verses with refrain will be preferred. 
The words of the following songs may be taken as 
showing the style of verses required. ‘‘ The Haven,” 
“The Miner and his Boy,” ‘ The Midshipmite,” 
‘Dream Faces,” “Once again,” “The Skipper snd 
his Boy,” ** Nancy Lee,” &c. 





2. The poems must not exceed three verses in 
length. 

3. Each poem must be legibly written. 

4. Each Set of words to be enclosed in a separate 
envelope, addressed ‘To the Editor of Tue 
OrcuestrRA, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with 
a distinctive motto (one English, French, or Latin 
word) in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the author's name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which is not to be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 

5. Any competitors may send as many Poems 
under different mottos as they think proper, all un- 
successful MSS. will be destroyed, and the authors 
are therefore particularly requested to retain dupli- 
cates. 

6. The last day for sending in “* Words” for com- 
petition will be March 21; and it is hoped that the 
prizes will be awarded, and the names of the prize- 
winners announced in our April issue. 

7. The Proprietors of THE ORcHESTRA reserve to 
themselves the right of publishing in the paper all or 
any ofthe words sent in, and also to purchase any set 
of words for the same amount as the third prize. 








SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


TO ADVERTISERS :—“ Musical, Education” circulates 
considerably in Schools, and amongst a large class of the 
Public and Profession, as well as with the large and 
increasing humber of Students and Musical Amateurs. 

Copies of this Paper can be forwarded by post in the United 
Kingdom, and to the principal Countries in the Postal 
Union for 3s. 6d. a year; 6 months, 1s. 9d.; single copies, 34d. 

ADVERTISEMENTS :—Two lines, 2s.; per line after, 6d. Front page 
Advertisements, one third extra. Per inch, 5s. 6d. Four 
insertions charged as Three. Remittances in Postal Orders. 

*,* All Communications for the Editor, Subscriptions and Ad- 

vertisements, must be sent to William Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jas. G. (Ware). The words ‘‘ Goodnight" by Thomson are copyright. 

E. E. (Clapham). No. Tunes and chants must be very good indeed to be 
worth publishing. 

H. B. (South Lambeth). You must look at the Hymnal Companion and let us 
know the name or number or both. 

Reaper Or ‘ Orcuestra.”—Do not over value the certificates and diplomas, 
For practical purposes Richter'’s Harmony translated by Morgan is a good book. 
Books of theory, Sooner, will do very little for you unless you continually 
read, aualyze, and endeavour thoroughly to understand the works of the great 
masters, especially those of J. 8. Bach. 

W. A. (Richmond). Thanks for the cuttings. Reviewers evidently disagree. 
Any music-seller who keeps the song in stock is likely, if he exchanges music, to 
be able to say of 1t—‘* Mine again” pretty frequently. 

Sir E, Bxcxerr, Bart., Q C.--The announcement is not suited to our columns. 
The paragraph sent contains the following lines :—‘‘Is all creation self evolved, 
as some assert.” We can only inform Sir E. Beckett, Bart., Q.C., that we never 
heard of anybody fool enough to make any such assertion. 

v. C. (Hereford). We are sorry that want of space has prevented your letter 
from appearit g. Two other letters upon the subject have been inserted. 

F. L. (Crystal Palace Read).—Yes. At the City Music Studio, 88, Farringdon 
Street, K.C. Mr, A Whittingham cannot visit pupils who reside far from 
London. ’ 

Noricr.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all “ Answers to Corres- 


pondents ” appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink vr pencil. 





Just Ready. Price 18., Post Free. With Frontispiece. 


ARTISTIC VOICE IN SPEECH AND SONG, 


CHARLES LUNN. 


(Dedicated by Special Permission to Mr. Sims Regves, 
Mr. Santiey, and Mr. Maas. 








LONDON : BAILLIERE, TINDALL & CO., 20, King William Street, Strand, 
W. KEEVES, 185, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers, 





HE ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY FINE ART 
T LOAN EXHIBITION. 

The Executive Committee are desirous of obtaining offers from Managers and 
Leaders of Concerts, Parties, and Entertainments, for Performances in con- 
nection with the above Kxhibition, during the three months from February 
14th vext. 15, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS — FRANZ ,LISZT. 
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Much has been written about pianoforte esis 
and practice, about the amount of time which should 
be devoted to the numerous subjects connected there- 
with, such as finger exercises, scales, studies, &c. ; 
but generally books upon the study of the pianoforte 
are written for those who intend not only to adopt 
music as a profession, but to become, if possible, 
specialists in one particular branch. ‘The great mass 
of pianoforte students, or rather learners, however, 
consists of girls and boys at school, young people who 
only want to learn enough to make music a recreation 
for themselves and their friends; and little has been 
written as to the best way of utilizing the limited time 
at their disposal. Ordinary school pupils begin with 
some instruction book or other, but seldom get to the 
end of it ; they generally leave it at the lessons in four 
sharps and three flats ; ; it is rarely looked at again, 
but the whole of the time given to music afterwards is 
spent in the practice of pieces and studies written ina 
key which has no more than four sharps or three flats 
for its signature; their only chance of knowing any- 
thing of scales beyond those specified is that some 
pieces which they take in hand happen to modulate 
into what are commonly styled remote keys. These 
pieces are considered difficult; and to such players 
they are undoubtedly difficult, the difficulty arising 
from non-acquaintance with the scales into which 
they modulate. The plea for the slovenly teaching 
which causes this difficulty is that the pupils have not 
sufficient time, ‘‘ they can only devote an hour a day 
to practice, and they want all this to learn their 
pieces.”’ Well, perhaps they do and even more, but 
the question is whether this hour is spent in the most 
profitable manner. ‘The truth is that ordinary piano- 
forte teaching is wrong from its commencement, 
and upon this we may learn a lesson from the 
projectors of the Channel Tunnel. Nobody pro- 
poses to commence on the English and to work to 
the French side ; it is proposed te commence on both 
sides and let the works meet midway. Let the piano- 
forte teacher do likewise; let him teach his pupils 
some very small and easy pieces in the key of C major, 
then make them transpose these pieces into C sharp 
and C flat (seven sharps and seven flats). Short and 

easy pieces in the scales of F sharp (six sharps) and 
G flat (six flats) should follow, those in I’ sharp being 
afterwards transposed to F natural, those i in G flat to 
G natural. This system of teaching gives the pupila 
fair chance, he begins at both ends and ends in the 
middle ; he knows all about it; there are no near and no 
remote, no easy and no difficult keys, all keys are alike 
tohim. ‘Oh, but what a lot of trouble,” says the 
teacher. ‘‘ Oh, what a lot of trouble” you will avoid 
if you only do well at first this little bit of not very 
difficult work, we reply. ‘Try it, and you will succeed ; 
others have tried it and have succeeded. When you 
have succeeded do not forget the source from which 
you obtained the hint, but aid in dividing the 
musical world. Just as George Doubourg divided 
mankind into ‘two classes—those who play the 











iin and those who do not,” let pianoforte teachers 
and students be divided into two classes, *‘ those wha 
read the ‘ Orchestra,’ and those who do not.” 





INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. ; 

By A. BASEVI. 
The Translation by ALrrepD Wuittincnam, 


Ihave imagined a system which, accepting all the 
harmonic and melodic facts adopted with success up 
to the present time leaves open the door to a multi- 
tude of other facts with which musical science will, in 
course of time, be enriched. For the attainment of my 
object I have studied the laws of harmony and melody 
in human nature, especially in the phenomena of 
hearing. I have been, I believe, the first to call the 
attention of the public to the two faculties which 
constitute that which is known as the musical ear. I 
believe therefore that if I have not altogether cleared 
away, | have at least smoothed the difficulties which 
were opposed to the formation of a true system of 
harmeny, by means of the important distinction 
between sensation and perception, a distinction upon 
which I shall dwell at some length in this introduction, 

When we analyse any melody we find that the 
sounds of which it is composed impress us in two 
different ways, from which we may conclude that our 
hearing possesses two essential faculties. First, 
each sound appertaining to a given melody produces 
in us one simple and indentical impression, even 
when we hear that same sound isolated from other 
sounds. Second, we perceive these same sounds in 
relation with others which strike our ear, or which 
present themselves spontaneously to our imagination. 

If these two faculties always acted with the same 
energy, the study of them would appertain rather to 
the philosopher than to the musician ; but as they do 
not always work together with univers: il constancy, 
and since from this irregularity arises the diversity of 
impression which produces music in our mind, it is 
not only useful, but also necessary that the musicians 
should examine them with care. One of the faculties 
above mentioned is sensation, the other is perception. 
In glancing rapidly over the history of harmony and 
melody, we shall see that these two faculties some- 
times prevail the one over the other, and that at other 
times they remain evenly balanced. It is these 
differences in their connections which give us the 
reason of, and the key to, the vicissitudes in the 
history of music. 

Several philosophers and several musicians have 
already remarked that sensation alone is insufficient 
to account for musical phenomena. 

Some philosophers and harmonists, ancient and 
modern, have perceived that it is necessary in order 
to explain musical phenomena, to recognise another 
faculty besides sensation. None of them, however, 
have called it perception, but they have attributed to 
it all the properties which I have perhaps better 
appreciated, and which I have designated by the word 
perception. 

The importance of music is attested by the attention 
which has in all times been given to this art. The 
esteem in which the ancients held sounds extended 
even to the organ by means of which we perceive 
them. Aristotle, in his Treatise concerning the Sensa- 
tions, sight and hearing says that the first of these 
faculties is more necessary to the body, and the 
other, though indirectly, to the intelligence. ‘Thence 
he concludes that this is the reason why those who 
are blind from birth are more intelligent than the deaf 
and dumb. Among the ancient musicians we must 
cite Pythagoras, who, applying mathematical formule 
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to music, went too far beyond the limits of truth, 
refused to sensation a number of its attributes, and 
made the intellect arbitrator. His adversary Aris- 
toxenes, author of the ‘‘ Harmonic Elements,” 
considering sounds in their succession, perceived that 
our mind felt the necessity of comparing them, and 
pretended that the intelligibility of music depended 
upon sentiment and memory, and that it was 
necessary, not only to hear the sounds, but also to 
recall sounds previously heard, in order to com- 
pare these with those, and that without this it would 
be impossible to follow with attention any air what- 
ever. It is evident that this faculty of the sense of 
hearing is different from memory. 

Among the moderns, Leibnitz observed that ‘music 
is an occult calculation which our mind makes in- 
tuitively.” He also made a great distinction between 
acoustic and other sensations. 

Euler, in one of his Letters toa German Princess, 
endeavours to discover the analogy between colours 
and sounds; and it is this analogy which induced 
Kant in his Critick of Pure Reason to suppose the 
existence of a particular sensation, the seat of which 
he knew not whether to place in the senses or in 
reflection. The analogy between sounds and colours 
is real up toacertain point, when we consider one 
determined epoch; but it ceases when we consider the 
acoustical impression in connection with different 
epochs; for, in this case, contrary to the effect pro- 
duced by visual impression, acoustic impression does 
not retain its identity. 

Reid perceived the insufficiency of sensation alone, 
since he remarks in his Enquiry into the Human 
Understanding: ‘‘ Although it is hearing which renders 
us capable of perceiving harmony, melody and all the 
charms of music, yet all these things to be properly 
felt, appear to require a purer and higher faculty which 
is ordinarily known as the musical ear. But as this 
faculty appears to exist in very different degrees 
among those who possess in an equal degree the 
simple faculty of hearing, we do not class ii among 
the exterior senses; it deserves a higher place.” 

Villoteau in his Enquiries into the Analogy between 
Music, &c., places the sense of hearing as far above 
the other senses as he places man above the other 
animals; and he continues: ‘‘ Hearing does not seem 
to have been deprived of the aids which assist the 
other senses, nor, in many cases, of the aid of these 
senses ; because being particularly destined to trans- 
mit the expression of the sentiments manifested by 
the voice, it is under the necessity of acquiring, by 
frequent exercise, a much more delicate and subtle 
tact, in order easily to grasp all the infinite modifica- 
tions of sounds and to transmit them faithfully to the 
mind.”’ This conception of “hearing,” highly poetical 
as it is, portrays exactly the progressive nature of 
musical perception. 

(To be continued.) 





[R,. Anprews, MAncuesTEeR. } 

“ There isa Calm for those who weep.” Sacred Song. Poetry by 
Montcomery. ‘The Melody by a Lady. Arranged by R. 
ANDREWS, 

Very pretty and smooth, but somewhat old-fashioned in style. 


« Youth and Age ” (Excelsior), Song. ‘The words by H. W. Lone- 
rettow, Music by R. Anprews, 


Why Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior” should be entitled “ Youth and 
Age” we fail to see. ‘These words have been set over and over again, 
sometimes fairly well but generally very badly. This is one of the 
latter sort, in which the composer, altogether missing the spirit of the 
poem, has contrived to weaken it as much as possible, . 


[Hopper & Srovcuton. } 
“Dr. Martin Luther's Deutsche Geistliche Lieder.” The Hymns of 
Martin Luther set to their Original Melodies with an English 





Version. Edited by Lronarp Wovotsey Bacon, assisted by 
Natuan H. Aten, 


A beautiful volume containing thirty-six hymns, the original 
German words being placed beside the English translation in paralle 
columns with the old melodies harmonized in four parts at the head of 
each hymn. ‘The English translations are of singular excellence, pre- 
serving the healthy masculine tone of the originals, a matter of much 
greater importance than mere literal translation, As an example we 
take the last verse of the well-known * Nun freut euch.” 


Er sprach zu seinem Sohn: 
Die Zeit ist hier zu ’rbarmen, 
Fahr’ hin mein’s Herzens a Kron’ 
Und sei das Heil dem Arméh ; 
Und hilf ihm aus der Sinden Noth, 
Erwiirg fiir ihn den bittern ‘Tod 
Und lass’ ihn mit dir leben. 


He spake to His Beloved Son : 
"Tis time to take compassion ; 
Then go, bright jewel of My crown, 
And bring to man salvation ; 
From sin and sorrow set him free, 
Slay bitter death for him, that he 
May live with ‘Thee for ever. 


The following is more literal, but equally fine :— 


Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir, 
Herr Gott, erhén’ mein Rufen, 
Dein Gniidig’? Ohren kehr zu mir, 
Und meiner Bitt’ sie dffnen. 
Denn so du willst das schen an, 
Was Siind und Unrecht ist gethan, 
Wer kan, Herr, vor dir bleiben? 


Out of the deep I cry to Thee ; 
O Lord God, hear my crying ; 
Incline Thy gracious ear to me, 
With prayer to ‘Thee applying. 
For if thou fix Thy searching eye 
On all sin and iniquity, 
Who, Lord, can stand before Thee ? 


‘These verses will serve to show that the book is extremely valuable 
if only tor the translations, 

The original melodies are, as far as possible, accompanied by the 
quaint harmonies of the period. Some are the work of M, Praetorius, 
1609: others by H. Schein, 1627; Gesius, 1605 ; Landgraf Moritz, 
1612; and Erythraeus, 1609. One specimen of the harmony of the 
last-named musician is very fine; it is that to the 12th hymn **Komm, 
heiliger Geist, Herre Gott.” Other harmonies are by more modern 
composers but in the old style. 

The Introduction gives an account of these hymns and tunes, also of 
their great influence in the Church and in the musical world; this is 
followed by translations of Luther's four prefaces to hymn-books pub- 
lished during his life. ‘he book is beautifully printed ; it is altogether 
handsomely got up, and cannot fail to be a source of pleasure and profit 
to all who take an interest in hymns and Church music. 


[Staniey Lucas, Weser & Co. } 
“The Village Maid.” Song. Words by F. Kitvincton Harrteastey. 
Music by Georce J, Benner. 
The words are pure enough but somewhat tame. The music con- 
sists of a simple and elegant melody with a well written and effective 
accompaniment, 





{ Wituiam Reeves. ] 


“For Thee.” Song, Written by M. P. Composed by Gitpert 
Byass. 

One of the best and most effective songs of the day. The words are 
pure, the music, though never strained, is full of intensity. We know 
of no song better calculated to exhibit to advantage a good voice of 
moderate compass, the melody being limited to an octave and two 
notes. ‘The accompaniment is well written and possesses sufficient 
variety. ‘The song is published in two keys, F (compass D to F) and 
D (compass B flat to D), 


“The Wedding Gown.” Ballad. The words by F. E, Weatuerty, 
The Music by Ernest Bercuotr, 

Charming*words set in a charmingly simple yet refined and elegant 
style. ‘The accompaniment is exactly that which t..e melody requires 
the right harmony always being employed. Mr. Bergholt is evidently 
well aware that accompanying harmonies must be something more than 
merely correct. ‘This song is published in three keys, B flat (compass 
B flat to D), C (compass C to E), and D (compass D to F sharp), and 
has, we notice, been taken up by Madame Raymond. 


“Inspiration.” Waltz by Evita Cooxe for the pianoforte, 

Most people recollect the Guards and the Mabel waltzes; so in order 
that they may be enabled to form a judgment of the present waltz, by 
the well-known author of “*1 dream’d a dream,” ‘* Shadows,” &c., we 
may say that it is a composition on elegant and catching original 
melodies in the style of the waltzes to which we have alluded. It has 
been taken up by several bandmasters and is quite sure to obtain wide 
popularity. 
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PIANO PLAYING AND PIANO TECHNIC. 


There are two sides to piano playing, the one per- 
taining to the merely mechanical, the other to the 
emotional. Under the mechanical side we understand 
the capability of correctly reproducing on the keyboard 
the tones forming the chords, scales, &c., of a com- 
poser’s work. Under the emotional, the being able to 
comprehend and interpret the inner meaning of such 
a work. The mere playing of the notes of a piece of 
music is of no more artistic value than the mechanical 
dexterity displayed by acrobats or jugglers, and is 
about the same as when a person reads off a phrase in 
a foreign language, pronouncing the words according 
to rule, but without understanding their meaning. 
On the other hand, the emotional is valueless without 
the mechanical, like an unmined diamond, as it will 
lack a medium of expressing itself. 

The ideal artist, then, is the one who unites both in 
himself. ‘This is exceedingly rare,though. Speakirg 
in the very highest sense, of course, Liszt was the 
only one whose technique on the instrument was such 
that it enabled him to play everything written for it in 
an ideal manner, and whose musical genius at the 
same time was so great that it allowed him to follow 
and interpret the highest thoughts ofthe great masters. 

The tendency of modern piano playing is decidedly 
towards the mechanical. This is owing to the 


impetus given by Liszt in this direction. It is the | 


same in everything. One man shoots ahead of his 
time and age, cutting out a new path for himself, 
leaving the rest to followin time to come as best they 
may. Liszt created so many hitherto unheard of 
things for the piano, that ever since, pianists have 
striven and are still striving to reach and master them. 
The standard of piano playing has thereby of course 
been greatly raised within the last fifty years. Diffi- 
culties now mastered by the many were then only 
mastered by the few. While in Mozart and Haydn’s 
time a limited number of years of study would suffice 
to overcome the then known difficulties, nowadays 
twice and three times the amount of time will not 
make a finished pianist, because the standard is so 
very much higher. 

In science the accumulation of learning was met by 
the division of labour in the different branches. ‘Two 
thousand years ago it was yet possible for a great 
mind to grasp all the knowledge the human race had 
then acquired, when to-day it is utterly impossible. 

Unfortunately this division of labour is not yet appli- 
cable to piano playing, or else one pianist might 
confine himself to interpreting Beethoven, another 
Schumann, and another again Liszt, and so on. We 
to-day still expect a performer to do justice to all 
writers, no matter how different their styles may be. 
The consequence is one pianist cannot for the life of 
him play Bach decently, whilst he may do very well 
with a Liszt Rhapsody, and another who can perform 
Beethoven passably makes a failure of Chopin. 

Since the tendency of modern pianists then, is %o 
acquire the utmost technical dexterity, the question 
arises whether this is right and in the interest of art 
ornot? Ina certain sense it is right, although it is to 
be regretted that it should be so. It is right because 
so long as some of the greatest piano works, for 
instance, the last Sonatas of Beethoven, remain not 
only monuments of art, but also of difficulty in their 
reproduction, just so long will pianists, before attempt- 
ing their reproduction, strive first to work their way 
up to the technical standard of these works. It is 
only too true that a person may know how a piece is to 
sound, but if his fingers are incapable of producing the 
effects he wants he cannot utilize his mental instincts. 
If this were not so, our greatest composers would 
have been our greatest pianists, for surely they knew 
how their works were to be played, whilst it is a well 





known fact that most of them were, to say the least, 
but indifferent performers. Therefore, I say, it is 
right that players should work for technical per- 
fection, but it is to be regretted that the technical 
requirements are so high, since it leaves little time for 
a pianist also to become a musician. 

One finds only too many pianists nowadays who 
are only performers on their instrument without 
knowing much about the art of music. ‘That the 
interpretations of such players cannot be of the same 
value as those of the player who is a profound musi- 
cian at the same time, is quite obvious. To unite the 
two in one person is, however, only given to the rarely 
gifted, for such men as Rubinstein and Liszt are very 
scarce. It might have been better for Art, as far as 
piano playing is concerned, if some of the great 
writers had tried to embody their ideas in a way that 
was easier to reproduce, for without doubt the more 
difficult the work the fewer there will be who can and 
will play it. On the other hand, it may be said that 
as long as a composer strives for new effects, he is 
bound to create new difficulties. I think, generally 
speaking, amateur piano students go to work in an 
injudicious manner, and do not look matters in the 
face, especially in this country (America), ‘They want 
to have all the fun possible without any of the work, 
the result being the miserable bungling performances 


one so often hears in drawing-rooms. In piano playing 


before the artistic element comes in some solid 
technical work must first be done, the same as a Car- 
penter has to learn to use his tools before he it able to 
make a piece of furniture. We cannot get over the 
fact that in this world in order to achieve anything of 
value it has to be worked for. 

Nothing springs into life finished, but has to go 
through a maturing process first. If this process is 
not natural the result cannot be good. In piano 
playing it is the same as in everything else. The 
maturing process here is represented by a thorough 
technical training of the fingers. Hard lessons have 
to be mastered before becoming learned, and major 
and minor scales too have to be practised diligently 
before becoming a piano player. I have had pupils 
come to me who had played the piano for many years, 
and when asked to play mea minor scale said they 
had only been taught the major ones. Reason, in 
nine cases out of ten, because the teacher was afraid 
to plague the poor girl too much with technical 
difficulties. 

Many have worked hard for years on pieces only, 
until one day they find out that they are not pro- 
gressing any more. Reason, because they lacked the 
necessary finger training when young. ‘They try to 
make amends, but then it is too late, as where there 
is no foundation there is nothing to build on. Thus 
many talents come to nothing. 

Parents who wish their children to learn to play 
well should seek a teacher who will promise not only 
to teach the child a certain number of pieces every 
quarter, but also the scales, chords, &c.—in other 
words, train the fingers systematically along with the 
pieces. 

I repeat again piano playing has two sides, the 
mechanical and the emotional, but the former has to 
be got at before the latter can come into play. 

Louis Maas, in “ The Keynote.” 





Artistic Voice.—Mr, Charles Lunn has published in pamphlet 
form an essay on “ Artistic Voice, in Speech and Song.” It is a 
reprint from the ** Medical Press and Circular,” and its object is to show 
that voice training * is the work of a surgeon, not of a musician ; because 
the education of the former is more adapted to it, while the developed 
sensibility of the latter is a direct impediment to it.” ‘This production 
introduces incidentally a vast variety of information which is interesting. 
‘The pamphlet is well worth reading, it is published by W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
3y EMIL BEHNKE, Seconp Enrtion. 





« The greatest living physiologist, even Professor Huxley, could not 
have made the subject clearer.”—Baowne. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


We now proceed with our unwelcome task. Having shown what 
confusion the “ great assistance” of the author’s friend induced our 
writer to commit, we have further to point out the false thought 
produced in our author by a pardonable ignorance of the construction 
of what is to him a foreign tongue. The “help” of Mr. J. Spencer 
Curwen, has evidently not been efficient. 

Mr. Behnke writes, ‘ ‘The great point is, that my terms, which by 
the way are not inventions but simply translations, convey a meaning 
to the general reader, and the originals do not; this is a fact which I 
dare not ignore, because my essay is intended for the people, and not for 
men of science” (preface xi.) Is this statement true? Again we 
answer “No.” Mr. Behnke and his friends should learn how com- 
pound nouns are made before venturing to extend our vocabulary. 
Let us take the term selected by the reviewer in the ‘* Atheneum” 
(Back Ring-Pyramid Muscle) and which our author asserts “ several 
non-scientific friends of good general education” succeeded very well in 
understanding. ‘The term as it stands implies that there are side and 
front Ring-Pyramids; it, therefore, not only does not express what is 
intended, but absolutely implies what is false, It really is not progress 
to substitute for an unintelligible term, one conveying confusion or 
falsity.’ Now, how easy to write Ring-Pyramid, Back Muscle ; yet our 
author could not see this. Again in some places the technical terms 
are put wholely in parenthesis, in others only put so in part. Why is 
this? 

‘*Chink of the Glottis” is a false term. Chink is a fixed fissure 
and inapplicable to parts that can completely close. We might as well 
speak of the chink of the eyelids, or chink of the lips; slit is tre proper 
word to use. The term ‘“ Ligament” substituted for cord is false. 
In anatomy a “ligament” is a substance that ties or unites one 
thing, or part, to another; and were this true of the vocal cords they 
would be incapable of relaxation. The cords do not tie other parts, 
but the cords are tied by them, A ligament is, in short, a connection, 
and without it the parts connected would fall asunder. Besides 
** cord ” is a simple short word, easily understood, ‘‘ ligament ” a long 
one rarely used by the unprofessional. We never hear a ‘* hedger and 
ditcher ” speak of a “ ligament” with which to tie up his bundle of 
faggots, yet a ligament is just that. Next we get Mr. Behnke's 
attempted new terms for registers. It is to be desired that innovators 
would enquire of qualified professors whether the terms desired to be 
substituted have already any technical meaning ; this would save the 
public much confusion, and authors the degradation of exposure. By 
‘thick voice” singers mean a hoarse voice, not necessarily feeble, 
nor thin,’ nor rough ; but a ‘thick voice,” or voce rauca, means 
a state of being in nature disturbed that under favourable conditions 
might be a musical voice, A thick voice is 2 glutinous production 
resulting from inflammation, Why confuse terms? By “ thin voice ” 
singers mean voice with insufficient volume for its intensity. By 
“small voice” singers, mean a voice otherwise balanced, but of 
insufficient power. Our author would desire to substitute for meta- 
phorical physical terms, deceptive intellectual ones; this is progress 
in nomenclature backwards. 

But the greatest betrayal of our author by himself is, perhaps, in his 
introduction of the term ‘‘lever’’ as applied to one part of the 
arytenoid cartilages, ‘This term afforded an opportunity for display of 
mechanics according to the profession of the title of the work, but we 
are told nothing of the fulcrum, nothing of the axis, and in the new 
book by our author, the term “lever” is rejected. It would appear 
that the term ‘ lever” is applied by Mr. Browne to that part of the 
working model (page 37) when worked wd hand, and Mr, Behnke’s 
ignorance of mechanics led him into a false introduction of the term 
into physiology. A lever is an inert thing inactive until influenced by 
an applied force outside it. On page 2, our author writes of 
** artificial female voices.” We shall read of artificial females next ! 

We have seen our author’s confusion in numbers, and his confusion 
in terms; we now note a confusion in paragraphs, 

Page g, we have four divisions, 1, The Bellows; 2, The Windpipe; 
3, The Voice box; 4, The Resonator, Mr. Behnke begins by 
changing his first term, the second term appears page 31, the third 
page 31, and the fourth is forgotten to be printed in big type altogether! 
Compare page 9, page 31, and page 55; ‘* Resonator” in thick type 
should precede last paragraph. Paragraph pp. 26, 27, is misplaced and 
should go in at page 58. 

Next, we note a direct violation of the traditions of the old school. 
The old school prided itself on its character of voice; it did not 
classify voices by compass, but by timbre, and it developed that 
difference of timbre; so that if a soprano sang C on leger line, a 
contralto D above, a tenor E above that, and a bass F, 

S., Bos Be. De 








a blind man could tell that the highest voice had the lowest note, and 
the lowest voice the highest note, Handel knew this when he set to 
music, ‘tune your harps.” But our modern voiceless teacher, who 
would substitute error in untrained yoice for artistic law, writes, « It is 


impossible to distinguish a male voice from a female when both sing in 
the same registers. It has happened more than once, when the 
female voice was slightly more robust than the male, that, to the great 
amusement of those present, the judges emphatically and without the 
slightest hesitation pronounced the lady to be the tenor, and the 
gentleman the contralto,” (page 91). 

Next, the old school prided itself on weightening the voice with 
its ascent so that high notes seemed lower than they are, and intervals 
less than they are; in short, a singer was able to traverse over a wide 
area of pitch without attracting too much attention to the change, 
With our author’s method, according to, the telescopic sketches, (page 
93) this old tradition is violated, and a distinct opposite doctrine taught, 

Cuarres Lunn, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





BEHNKE'S MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
To the Editor of *'Tue Orcuestra,” 


Sir,—In the “ Orchestra” of rst February, 1883, the following 
review of Mr, Behnke’s ‘* Mechanism of the Human Voice ” appears : 
—‘* We have had the pleasure of speaking in favourable terms of this 
valuable work before; its circulation has now reached the third edition, 
a fact testifying to the accuracy of our first opinions and the apprecia- 
tion of the musical public.” 

It is quite unprecedented that, for the purpose of indulging a personal 
grudge, another writer should now be allowed to publish, with 
editorial sanction, depreciatory notices of a work, which, in the same 
paper a year ago, was called ‘a valuable book.” 

If this plan of first praising and then, after the lapse of a year, con- 
demning an author for the self-same work should be adopted by other 
journals, reviews will be valueless, and their writers will soon find their 
occupation gone.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD MITCHELL, 

South Kensington, Jan., 1884. 


To the Editor of ‘Tar Orcuestra,” 


Sir,-—1 must ask your permission to express my great astonishment 
at C. L.’s malicious attack upon so useful and valuable a book as 
Behnke’s ** Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 

Personally | am greatly indebted to the help derived from its study, 
and TI know that very many students of singing have found its aid of 
the highest value. That personal feeling against its author must 
animate the writer of the review is evident from its style. One might 
even attribute it to jealousy, so bitter and unworthy are the remarks. 

Trusting you will exercise your editorial right of refusing to allow 
such articles to injure the reputation of your paper by appearing,— 

Yours faithfully, 
C, LAWRENCE, 

Cornwall Road, W., Jan. 15, 1884. 





[The notice of Behnke’s « Mechanism of the Human Voice,” which 
appeared in the last number of the ‘Orchestra” is signed by the 
writer, an old correspondent, who is alone responsible for it. If Mr. 
Mitchell or Mr. C, Lawrence desire to reply, our columns are open to 
them. Ep, O,] 








CONCERTS. 





Dusiin.—On Saturday the 5th, afternoon and 
evening, the large Hall of the Antient Concert 
Rooms was crowded to excess, the audience been 
drawn thither to hear the pianoforte recitals of that 
truly great artist, “De Pachmann,” the Russian 
pianist. The performance consisted of fourteen 
pieces, which were played entirely from memory. 
Notwithstanding the reputation borne by ‘De 
Pachmann” for the performance of the works of 
Chopin, he commenced with Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, then came Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A major, pieces by Brahms, Henselt, Schumann and 
Rubinstein, and lastly his favourite composer Chopin. 
To the musician who heard the works of this great 
composer as played by De Pachmann they must have 
been a wonder and a study; the airy lightness and 
exquisite fullness with which he played is - quite 
beyond the conception of the ordinary student, who 
has failed to realise the author’s ideal. To Messrs. 
Cramer we are indebted for one of the most instructive 
and enjoyable entertainments provided at the 
« Antients ” for some time past. 

Lregeps.—The musical event of the season was the 
appearance of Madame Albani at Mr. Ramsden’s 





“ Messiah.” concert in the Town Hall, on the 18th 
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December. This lady sang the soprano music of the 
oratorio in splendid style, and the concert altogether 
was a great success. Mr. R. S. Burton conducted and 
Mr. J. P. Bowling was the organist. 

Tue Leeds Choral Society gave their annual per- 
formance of the ‘“* Messiah” in the town on Boxing- 
day. The principals were well selected, and the 
chorus nnmbered 350 voices. Dr. Creser was the 
conductor, and Mr. A. Benton presided at the organ. 

At the Parish Church, Leeds, the ‘‘ Messiah ” was 
sung on Christmas Eve, when the choir was increased 
to 100 voices. The choir recently gave their annual 
concert in the Church Institute... The first part 
consisted of Dr. Stainer’s sacred cantata, ‘* The 
Daughter of Jairus.” The second included a number 
of carols, ballads, &c., the whole efficiently rendered by 
the choir. 

CosHaM (SurrREY).—On Thursday evening, January 
3rd, an excellent miscellaneous concert (under the 
patronage of the Dowager Countess of Ellesmere, 
Lady Grey, &c.,) was given in the National School- 
room, by Mr. F. J. Karn, A.C.O., organist of the 
Parish Church. The vocalists were Madame Clara 
West, Miss Lottie West, Mr. J. L. Gregory, F.C.O., 
and Mr. Frank May, R.A.M. Violinist, Mr. Arthur 
Payne, R.A.M. Solo Pianist, Mr. F.J. Karn. There 
were several encores, and there was a well-filled room. 
Altogether, Mr. Karn is to be congratulated on the 
success attending his first venture. 

Mapame Raymonp will sing ‘‘ The Wedding Gown,” 
(written by F. Weatherly, and composed by Ernest 
Bergholt) on the following dates:—February 4th, 
Camberwell; 15th, City of London College; 25th, 
Poplar; 26th, Freemasons’ Hall. 

Tue third of a series of concerts in aid of the Choir 
Fund of St. John the Baptist’s Church, Great Marl- 
borough-street, was given on the 24th January in the 
Lecture Room of the church, under the direction of 
Mr. G. F. Bruce the organist. The programme in- 
cluded songs by Miss Elise Worth,- Miss Annie 
Wilson, Mr. G. W. Turner, Mr. Stewart Beckley, and 
Mr. Sycklemoore, who all acquitted themselves in 
excellent style ; Miss Worth being especially success- 
ful in her song (Spanish Serenade) with Violin 
obbligato by Herr Herman Koenig. Herr Rudolf 
Koenig gave two pianoforte solos, and Herr Herman 
Koenig was énthusiastically applauded for his violin 
solos, which were given in a masterly style. The 
room was crowded, and the concert was_ highly 
successful. 

The next concert of the Crouch End Choral Society 
is announced for Feb. 12th when Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
cantata, ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” and a miscellaneous 
selection will be performed. 

Tue following is the programme of the fourth 
concert, (Fifth season) of the Popular Chamber 
Concerts, given at the Masonic Hall, Birmingham, 
under the directon of Mr. Stephen S. Stratton, on 
Tuesday evening, January 22nd :—Sonata in D major, 


F major, strings, (Thomas Anderton, Mus. Bac.), 
(first time of performance); Adagio in G major, 
violoncello and piano, (Edward Sharp), (first time of 
performance) ; Octet in F major, Op. 166, strings and 
wind, (Schubert). 

Preston.—On Saturday evening, January 12th, 
Mr. Lee gave his third concert in the new Public 
Hall. The vocalists were Miss Bateman, who sang 
“Queen of the Sea,” (Schloesser), Home, sweet 
home, (Bishop); Mr. McClure, who gave “ True till 
death,” (Gatty), and ‘ Polly,” (Molloy); Mr. T. 
Vissond played selections on the Fairy Bells; and 
Mr. G. Holland gave two violin solos in a pleasing 
manner. Dr. Coombs (from Wigan) sang ‘ The 
awful little scrub,” and other humorous songs. The 


STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 


Is Wacner’s Music Indurious To Tut Voice ?—To the Editor « Freund’s 
Weekly.”—Permit me to contradict a statement made in your last 
week’s number, that Wagner and the modern school of composition 
are ruinous to the voice. I differ with you on that subject. ‘The 
music is not ruinous to the voice, but very few vocalists are sufficiently 
trained and prepared to sing it. Of course, the execution of said music 
is much more difficult to attain than the lighter and more florid music 
of the old school, While the operas of ‘ Bellini,” . Donizetti,” 
** Rossini,” &c,, are in vogue, the execution of trills, roulades, in 
short, all the fioriture, were the principal parts of the vocalist’s labour. 
How different now! Vocalization and pronunciation have become the 
most important parts of the singer’s study. Without perfect vocaliza- 
tion and pronunciation, it is impossible to sing the modern 
declamatory order of music, Of course, good vocalization and clear 
pronunciation of the text are essential to all vocal music, but never 
have they been regarded so much the most important part of the vocal 
study as at present. Let a singer render florid music well, correct 
trills, mordente, &c., we are pleased, and do not stop to think 
what were the words sung. But, let a vocalist render an air or 
recitative by Wagner with imperfect pronunciation, what then! 
All the beauty is lost, we hear nothing but a few (in many instances) 
monotonous tones. The chief mistake made by singers at present is, 
that they do not use their voices naturally, They are apt to force 
their vocal organs to produce a tone which at first seems strong, but 
very soon (not being the natural one) becomes tremulous and weak, 
and ultimately ruins the voice altogether. It is false production of 
tone which is the ruin of the voice, Let any singer with a well 
trained voice, producing it naturally and witha good clear pronunciation, 
sing the modern music; I warrant that for many years he or she may 
sing Wagner or any other modern music without the least detriment 
to the voice.—Kar/ bormes in Freund's Weekly. . 





ImiTaTions, AuGMENTED, Diminisuep, &c.—* There are also some 
other kinds of Imitation (artifices, or rather toys of invention upon 
which our ancestors set great value, as if they were pieces of Real Art !) 
viz, : the inversion, strict and free, the retrograding, the inversion back~- 
wards, the augmented, the diminished, the interrupted and the 
Imitation upon the false accent of the bar (in arsi et thesi). My 
Mentor lately said to me that if I desired more particular information 
upon these knotty poipts, | had better apply to M. Marpurg :—I can’t 
say that I have any (great curiosity; I can easily imagine what such 
intricacies are, and will make use of them if I find a fitting opportunity, 
If, in.a composition of mine, the subject allows of inversion, well and 

—if not, it is just as good without that capability.”— Beethovens 

tudien. 


ReETROGRADING INvERSION.—Beethoven, in his Studies, gives four 
specimens of Retrograding Inversion upon which he remarks—* Would 
any one believe that a composer with a grain of common sense could 
ever demean himself to such ridiculous trifles ?” 


Capences IN Strict Counterroint.—“ There is no compulsion with 
respect to the cadences made and provided by legislators in the strict 
style: I mean to say that we are not forced to abide by them,.”— 
Beethovens Studien. 


Finisuinc Lessons (Vocat)—Every thorough lesson given is ina 
certain sense a finishing lesson, even 5 he h it be of the most elemen- 
tary kind.— Madame St. Germaine on the Growth and Cultivation 
of the Voice in Singing. 

Is it not better to master some plain composition within the limits of 
our powers than to mutder a grand and difficult piece? Has nota 
simple ballad its charms, and indeed its difficulties, without being liable 
to expose the inexperienced performer to ridicule, as is a piece beyond 
his present capabilities. ‘There is no- doubt but that a song (however 
simple it may be), when sung by one- who knows how to combine 
harmoniously tender poetry and sweet melody, isa real pleasure to the 
hearer,.—Madame St, Germaine on the Growth and Cultivation 
of the Voice in Singing. 


Beginners who find sore difficulty in correcting consecutive fiths, 
and still more in detecting their presence, are never weary of parading 
Beethoven’s “contempt for rules” in justification of their own 
ignorance of the first principles of art. Yet we possess even now, no 
less than 249 of his exercises, written under Haydn’s guidance, on 
Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, besides 263 written on Albrechtsberger’s 
‘«« Anweisung zur Composition,” under the superintendence of its author. 
It is plain therefore that he took care to study the rules before he 
broke them ; and that his counterpoint at any rate was not uninflu- 
enced by his predecessors, In like manner, he is constantly glorified 
for his ‘* freedom from set forms.” Yet no one ever more thoroughly 
understood, or more deeply valued the orthodox Sonata form than he, 
Here again he was neither ashamed to learn from his predecessors, nor 
to acknowledge the obligation.—W. S. Rockstru in Crowe's Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians, 


Beethoven, on his arrival at Vienna (aged 22 years), knew nothing ot 
Counterpoint and very little of the Theory of Harmony. His 
imagination warm and active, his ear sensitive, and Pegasus ever ready, 
he composed away without concerning himself about the indispensable 
scholastic rules, Such was the state of things when he began to re- 
ceive instructions from Haydn, and Haydn is said to have been always 
satisfied with his new scholar, because he permitted him to do as 
liked, till the tables were turned, and the scholar became dissatisfied 





concert was a great success. 


with the master.—Schindler’s Life of Beethoven. 
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Ciementi’s Pianororte Music.—Among all the masters who 
have written for the pianoforte, Beethoven assigned to Clementi the 
very foremost rank. He considered his works excellent as studies for 
practice, for the formation of a pure taste, and as truly beautiful sub- 
jects for performance. Beethoven used to say, ‘They who thoroughly 
study Clementi, at the same time make themselves acquainted with 
Mozart and other composers; but the converse is not the fact.’’— 
Schindler. we 

Mr. William Smart, Mus. Bac., Dublin, has opened the City Music 
Studio at 88, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. ‘This promises to bea 
good school, the fees are moderate, and the lessons strictly private. 
Mr. Alfred Whittingham gives lessons at this studio, 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 


The Pantomime of “Cinderella” at Drury Lane, has proved the 
greatest financial success Mr. Harris has had. ‘Twelve performances 
weekly have been the rule, and an average of {1000 has been taken 
every twenty-four hours. Miss Kate Vaughan hurt her toot and had 
to rest for a few days last week, and the title role was most cleverly 
sustained by Miss Dot Mario. 


Mr. James A. Goodeen has written a clever little drama in two acts, 
called ‘Honest Intentions.” It plays about an hour, and we would 
strongly recommend it to one or two West-end managers, who are at 
present under the painful impression that anything is good enough to 
** play the audience in.” 

We understand that Mr. B. H. Roby will shortly produce, probably 
at the Olympic, an entirely new comedy, the plot of which is by Mr. 
J. Bannister, and the dialogue by Fred W. Broughton, and from all 
accounts we may expect “ something good.” 


The soth performance of « Claudian” is announced. ‘The receipts 
at the Princess’s have capped even the ‘ Silver King,” and two shows 
are given every Saturday to accommodate the immense crowds, The 


provincial ** Claudian ’? Company, commence at Hull on the 4th 
instant, 


Mr. Wilson Barrett has produced a splendid pantomime at the 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, the like of which has never been attempted in 
Leeds before, It would take up too much space to describe the scenes 
in detail, but one or two of them, painted by Stafford Hall, are 
magnificent, and have won the highest approval of the press and the 
public. ‘The transformation, by Mr. L. Edouard, is singularly beau- 
tiful and artistic. ‘The pantomime is entitled ‘“‘ Humpty Dumpty,” 
and Miss Lizzie Coote and Miss Helena Lisle both play charmingly in 
the principal parts ; while Miss Retta Walton (a great favourite here), 
makes a sprightly Will o’ the Wisp. Mr. George Walton causes 
much amusement by his clever burlesques on ‘The Silver King ” and 
“The Lights o’ London.” The music, specially arranged and com- 
posed by Mr. Sydney Jones, is decidedly above the average, and Mr. 
Jones’s own March, introduced in the great scene, is a spirited com- 
position which always takes well with the audience. The ‘ Boat 
Song,”’ also by Mr, Jones, is nightly received with loud applause. 


The pantomime season at Dublin has been a most brilliant one. At 
the Gaiety Theatre ‘* Sindbad,” produced on a scale of magnificence 
never before attempted at this theatre, has scored a most unprecedented 
success, Miss S. Beryll, as Sindbad, deserves a special word o 
praise. ‘The music, from the pen of Mr, T, J. Jackson, musicar 
director, is most tastefully scored. 1 


At the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, ‘* King and Todle’s Goose ” “ rules 
the roost.” ‘The pantomime is the best that has been produced at the 
**Old Queen’s” for many years, Mr. Charles Sullivan, always a 
favourite here, meets with a hearty reception. Miss Lilly Woods, as 
Mountain Dhu, is a very pretty vocalist and dancer, Her song and 
dance, ‘* Bright Eyed May,” specially composed for this pantomime 
by Mr. A, B, Cullen, is a decided success, 


The entertainment at the Gratton, Dublin, entitled “ Strange 


Visitors,” has met with a most cordial reception from the patrons of 
that snug little hall. 


“One Hundred Years Ago,” specially written for the Star, Dublin, 
and supported by a powerful company, including the author, Mr, F. 
Evanson, and the MacCarthy family, has proved a great success. 


The People’s, Dublin, under the management of Mr, H, Gill, con- 
tinues to increase in popular favour. 


At the conclusion of the service at Plymouth Church, at which 
Irving and Terry were present, Beecher said: ‘‘ Well, friend, how 
were you pleased with my sermon?” ‘ Why,” replied Irving, ‘I 
was immensely amused. Do you know, sir, that when they made you 
a aes they spoiled a wonderful comedian!” Tableau.—Freund’s 

eekly. ' 


Irving, the English actor, will write a book giving his impressions of 
America. Mr, Irving’s impressions of Ameriea will be mainly 
determined by America's impressions of him.—Loqwe// Courier. 


PRESTON.—Tueatre Royat, (Lessee, Ma. Ramsey). The patito- 
mime, “ Dick Whittington and his Cat,” terminated after a very 
successful run of several weeks, on Saturday, February 2nd. ‘The 
principal songs and duets were encored, Mr, Ramsey deserves to be 
complimented on his success, 








CUTTINGS, 


An exchange says that-“‘ some people’s taste is shown by the songs 
they sing.” Others, by those they don’t sing ; and many would show 
better taste if they didn’t attempt to sing at all.— Boston Times. 


“ Yes,” remarked Mr. Golder, as he listened to the playing of a 
young pianist who had just returned from Europe, “ he is last, but not 
Liszt.”"—Boston Musical Courier. 


It is only in a few instances that the author of a popular song that 


sells into the hundreds of thousands ever gets much more than $25, 
(5/.).—Freund’s Weekly. 


Playing and singing in company is like conversing with others—it 
is a display of our musical powers. Be careful what you sing and play 
before others, for by it you will be judged. When we converse in 
company we should consider with whom we speak. No one would 
discuss a philosophical or scientific problem with an uneducated man, 
Is it wise then to play Beethoven or Bach before those who know 
absolutely nothing about the art?) We simply ask the question. — 
Brainerd’s Musical World. 


Unbiassed and able critics are always willing to admit'the most con- 
cerning any production, whether by a known or unknown composer 
but they will not praise unduly what is only of average worth, even i 
a respected name is attached to it. ‘There is entirely too much praise 
generally accorded to every new work by a composer who has achieved 
a certain reputation. Because a composer has written one or two great 
works, it does not follow that every composition proceeding from the 
same pen is to be servilely accepted as great.— Musical Courier. 


A Spanish musician in New York tried to hang himself with a cord 
made of fiddle strings rolled together, but was cut down in time to 
save his life. His ‘‘ execution” in this instance was poor.— 
Commercial Bulletin. 


The profits on the sale of Arthur Sullivan’s ‘* Lost Chord ” have 
reached $200,000, (£40,000), By Saint Cecilia, an we had a 
chance, we would lose a whole wood-yard for half the money.— 


Burlington Hawkeye. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Froberger, an ancient composer, is said to have written short pieces 
of sacred music in which no fourth occurred in the parts; his object 
being to represent in this way, by means of the purest Tricinium, the 
Holy Trinity. This singular mode of writing is called « Harmonia 
sine quarta consonante.” ‘The above is given upon the authority of 
Beethoven, who had it from Albrechtsberger. 


Mr. F. Archer in No, 1. of “The Keynote” says of. Mr. A. C, 
Mackenzie that he “is an earnest disciple of the modern romantic 
school, and is evidently one of the most promising of our ‘ coming 
men ’—if he fulfils in his future efforts the hopeful promise of the pre- 
sent, his position in the art world is a foregone conclusion.” 


On the Misereres of Allegri and Bai, “which are the stock per- 
formances of Holy Week in the Sistine Chapel, and which never fail to 
make the profoundest impression on the hearers,’ Thibaut in his 
“ Purity of Music” thus remarks, ‘* That persons professing to have 
knowledge of music could so superciliously reject these beautiful com- 
positions and could actually throw them away for their want of rhythm, 
or because their harmony is restricted to the common chord, is one of 


those inexplicable things to be bemoaned by lovers of true Church 
Music.” 


There is no doubt the time has arrived for impresarios to take some 
steps to resist paying the ridiculous sums artists have now come to de- 
mand as a right. The star system has had its day, a good long day 
too; but with the death of the old school of singers will come the 
demand for more thorough ensemble performances, and these, after all, 
give the greatest general satisfaction. Musical Courier. 


‘There have been numerous instances where the deepest silence has 
prevailed, even in parlours, after the performance of certain lofty works. 
It is, therefore, not always a bad sign when a new composer’s creation 
is received in silence, whatever may be said to the contrary by shallow- 
minded critics. —Musical Courier. 


Mr. C., Villiers Stanford has completed a comic opera, “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” for Carl Rosa. The libretto is by Arthur 4 Beckett. 


Mr. Charles Du Val has passed the 1soth representation of his clever 
monologue entertainment at St. James's Hall, and it may be safely 
predicted that another 150 may be added if Mr, Du Val will care to 
stop. He has added several notabilities to his clever portrait gallery 
and altered his programme in several respects to suit the gay and 
festive season, 


Miss Melville will sing Edith Cooke’s new song, ‘ Shadows,” on 
Saturday, February 2nd, at Ealing. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 





warm 

asisted by Holl nye Billa the otress, of aa ming ore 
joway’s su way of overco: t 6 

heed not be said than to request a few days trial of this safe and soothing 

treatment, by which the disease will ultimately be completely swept away. 

Pains that would make a giant shudder are assuaged without difficulty by 

Holloway’s easy and in ive remedies, which comfort by moderating the 


throbbing vessels and the excited nerves,—{Apvr.] 
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NEW SONGS. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 


SONG. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by C. J. HUNT. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass C to E flat. .. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,iaG.CompassAtoO .. 1.6 oe o« af 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











SONG. 
Worps ty F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


No. 1, in E flat, Compass B flattoF .. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,in F,CompassCtoG .. .. «s oe  ” 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





URITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student’s 
Helmholtz.” ‘* Violins Old and New,” &c. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Contents : 
1. On the Chorale. 2. Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. Popular 
Melodies. 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5. Effect. 6. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. 
‘* A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





EETHOVEN’S Pianoforte Sonatas Explained for the 

Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernest von Elterlein. Translated from the 

German pie Hill. With a Preface by KE. Pauer. Second Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘*‘One which stands forth as an honourable exception amid the host of insipid 
commentaries on the great master’s work—the nrultudinous explanations that 
explain nothing.”"—Herr Pavgr, in Monthly Musical Record. 

‘© A very readable translation.” —Musical Standard, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





IANOFORTE TEACHERS’ GUIDE. By L. Plaidy. 
Translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. Post 8vo, boards, 1s. Contents: 
Preface.—First Division.—The Teacher: 1. General Rules. 2. Particular Rules 
and Principles : xa The Elements. (b) Teaching the Notes. (c) The Value of 
the Notes. (d) Practical Playing and the Fundamental Principles that lead to 
it. (e) Choice and Succession of Pieces. Second Division—The Mechanism of 
Pianoforte Playing: 1. Position at Pianoforte. 2. Legato Playing : (a) Exercises 
with the hand at rest. (b) Exercises with motionless hand. (c) Scale Playing. 3. 
Staccate Playing. 4. Exercises for the wrist. 5. Lessons and Practice. Third 
Division.—Performance. List of Etudes. 
“The advice and hints are admirable. To the self-taught pupil the instruc- 
tions will prove invaluable.”—Brass Band News. 
‘Sound precepts conveyed in clear and intelligible language.”—Glasgow 
Herald, 
** To students generally, the book will be simply invaluable. It is admirable 
in every way.”—Graphic. 
“No teacher can read it without benefit. Affixed isa list of studies in order of 
difficulty. This is especially valuable.” —Schoolmaster. 
“ Everything is beautifully and clearly explained.”—Irish Teachers’ Assistant 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HIGHER EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The EXAMINATION PAPERS previously set for Diplomas and Special 
Certificates in Harmony, Counterpoint, Instrumentation, and Choir Training of 
Management, may be had in a collected form, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





THE NEW CALENDAR. 


Now Ready. 


The Calendar for the Academical Year, 1888-4, price $s. 6d., includes - 
ticulars of the following : List of Officers, Council, Prafessors, and Lecturers, py 
Regulations for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates (Higher 
aod Local) in Music; Classes and Lectures; Prizes; Examination Papers ; to 
which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and Pre- 
liminary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and London ; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United Kingdom, and other information 
of general interest to Musical Students, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


HE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ.—Musical Acoustics, 

or, the Phenomena of Sound as connected with Music. By John Broad- 

= + ag more than Une Hundred Illustrations. Thick post 8vo (436 pages), 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

“One of the most valuable treatises on the phenomena of sound which has 
come under our notice for a long time.”"—Irish Teachers’ Journal. 

‘** Any careful reader may obtain so clear an insight into the principles of 
acoustics as to enable him not only to pass an examination, but to store up a 
large amount of general knowledge upon the phenomena of sound.”—Musical 
Times. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











OZART. The Life and Works of Mozart. By Alfred 
Whittingham, Reeves’ Music Primers, Biographical Series. (No. 1.) 
Post 8vo, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“‘Well executed, and not disfigured by that high-flown talk which is con- 
sidered, for some occult reason, to be particularly titted to musical literature,”— 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“*We have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr. Whittingham himself, 
which prove that he must be ranked as something above a mere compiler of 
materials ready to his hand.”— Musical Times, 

“ Prominence is given everywhere to the opinions of Mozart. The book con- 
cludes with a scholarly criticism of the composer’s greater works.’’—School Board 
Chronicle. 

“The graphic style in which it is written adds largely to the interest of what 
must — be an interesting subject.”— Bazaar. 

*« Smooth in style and well written.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


LONDON: W. REEVES. 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In Paper Wrapper, 1s. In Cloth Gilt, Qs. 


MUSICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


With Especial Reference to English Music and Musicians. 
BY 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Author of “The'Great Tone Poets,” “ Phases of Musical England,” “A 
poms of Musical Anecdote,” &c., post 8vo, (168 pages) including a Copious 
ndex. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E£.O. 





“We cordially welcome the work, which cannot but prove highly valuable both 
to pupils and teachers.”—Musical Times, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


| | OW TOPLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Frederic Chopin, 
and their Proper Interpretation. Three Lectures deliverd at Varsovia, 

by Jean Kleczynski, Translated by Alfred Whittingham. With several Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d.,; cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

“It ought to be possessed by every pianist who has ever played or desires to 
play Chopin. There are many hints of value in the ‘oe lie er So Post. 

“Tt contains many interesting details and profitable hints.”—Academy. 

“A series of hints on pianoforte playing—they contain the cream of Chopin’s 
instructions to his own pupils. To admirers of Chopin, and boy bem of his music, 
of whom there are now 80 many, we should say this book is indispensable.”— 


Bazaar. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








XERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 
A Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Part 2. Reeves’s Music Primers. 
(No, 3.) Post 8vo, paper wrapper, 1s, 

Contents of Part Il:—1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 8. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5. Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadences. 8. Dominant Sevenths. 9. First Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 
10. Second Inversion of the Dominant Seventh. 11. Third Inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh. 12. Dominant Ninths. 13. Diminished Ninths and Inver- 
sions. 14, Preparation and Resolution of Discords. 15. Modulation. 16. 
Definitions. 17. A List of some Oratorios, with Com Names ; a List of 
some Operas, with Composers’ Names. 18, A List of a few Great Composers, 
with Dates. 19. Miscellaneous Questions taken from the Oxford and Cambridge 

Ww yore praise, not only for th ‘al ngem 

“We have m , only for the general arra’ ent of the book, but 
for the lucid manner in which the questions are put. The chapters on Time and 
sot 8 , i and there oro mee useful pm 9 wage to accustom the 
pup sposition. We are especially pleased, too, method of writing 
incomplete bars, and asking the pupil to supply the missing parts with rests ; 
also — notes to be changed into rests, dots into rests, and rests into 
we the 447 well tions cover all th d which pupil 

“The 447 well put ques cover e ground which an elementary 
Can possibly require.” — Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. sand 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street London. 





450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 38. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, B.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BRRESECE BANE. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
n 


e. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Lnterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
=. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money cn Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, 
repayable on demand, 
‘The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. 
‘A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on appitestion 

‘amp! on @ > 
CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exoeed 
Five Millions, 





Ho. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no Rent to 
pay. Apply at the Office of the Braxszck Buitpine Socisry. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 
or or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Binxszck 
Farenotp Lanp Socrery. 
A with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &e., 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements, 


anu, 





SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS. 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





Just Published. 
Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, Madame INEZ 


MALESKA, Miss MARIE VAGNIOLINI, Miss 
FLORENCE TALBOT, and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


SONG. 
Worps ny MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE, 


(Composer of ‘I Dream’d a Dream.”) 


No. 1, in G, Compass C to G 


-. Price 4s. 
» 2,in E, Compass A to E . 


a 
By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR SALE.—ONE SET ONLY. 


ANDEL’S WORKS, in Full Score. Edited by Dr 
ARNOLD. Fine Original Set, on Large Paper, perfectly clean and 
unused, in 40 volumes folio, half calf, marbled edges, £10 :— 

Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Occ. Oratorio, Saul, Joseph, Jephtha, Theodora, 
Athalia, Hercules, Samson, Joshua, Belshazzar, Solomon, Susanna, Esther, 
Deborab, Alexander Balus, Judas Maccabeus, Acis and Galatea, Semele, 
‘Triumph of Time and Truth, La Resurrezione, Choice of Hercules, Alexander's 
Feast, Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, Birthday Ode, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso ed il 
Moderato, Masque, 12 Chandos Anthems, Wedding, Funeral, Dettingen An- 
thems, 4 Coronation Anthems, Dettingen Te Deum, Chandos Te Deums, Utrecht 
Te Deum and Jubilate, Short Te Deum in D, Agrippina, Giulio Cesare, Teseo, 
Sosarme, Alcides,:2 Trios and 4 Cantatas, 13 Chamber Duets and 12 Cantatas, 
12 Grand Concertos, 15 Organ Concertos, 6 Oboe Concertos, Concertante, Harp- 
sichotd Lessons (1st, 2nd, and 8rd Seta), 13 Sonatas or Trios, 12 Solos with 
Thorongh Basses, Water Music, Fireworks Music, 6 Fugues for the Organ, 


Alch: t Music, 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, K.C. 





Jp osioaL CATALOGUE. Consisting of List 

1 with: Prices of our Current Stock—Histories, Treatises, 

) Ancient and Modern Music—Organ Music—String Music, and in 
fact almost every Branch of Musical Art that can be embraced 

within the scope of a General Musical Catalogue. Post Free for 
One Stamp. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





gm erty A i ig 
British Museum, by 


|D'GHJUNES 


| SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
F.Z.8.M.S.A., etc., appointed H Dental 


onorary 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham 


an Asylum, Lic. Vio. 
Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental inguecemee for which a Gold Medal 
= Diploma of Merit has been 


No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. 





: 


Discount 
to the Clergy ; members of the and Medical Pro- 
fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civii Service 
Store tickets. 


HOIR LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 
i 1. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100, 
; 2. Morning Afternoon and Eveuing—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and b 1s. 8d, per 100, 
+ aay aod oy 4d. per 100. : 
. Matins, Litany, Communion, 1st Evenso: large 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d. per doz, — pa 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE. 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe Organ, witb open diapason aod principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


——— 





CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 





ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Horsizy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 


ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Dz. Joun Crank. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 


AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
Demy 8vo. Price 1s. 


_oa “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price ls, 


* The above will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swizt & Co. 


SWIFT & CO., NEWION STREET, HIGH HOLBURN, W.C. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


WORKS BY C. E. WILLING. 


ORGANIST SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, FORMERLY OF ALL SAINTS’, 
MARGARET STREET. 








INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. K. Willing. Free by 


Post, 1s. 
SECOND EDITION. Limp Cloth, One Shilling. 
A tenn PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed.—‘‘ THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


An Edition in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s. ; in which the ‘* Proper 
Psalms ” for Certain Days are collected. 


Ts CANTICLES, Athanasian Oreed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d, 


T= BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 


Chants for the M cat and Nunc Dimittis ; for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, _ Prem ensiy 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 28. 6d. ; postage, 3}d. ; 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Moder’ ' The People’s 
Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d: 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE EACH. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as 


sung 

on F estivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 

ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
, and formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Price 3d. 


ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
_ Lens, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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